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Arr. 1.—THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD'S PASSION, 
ACCORDING TO THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 


ABSTRACTED FROM THE GERMAN OF OLSHAUSEN. 





BY SAMUEL OSGOOD. 





SECTION SECOND.— AGONY OF JESUS IN GETHSEMANE, AND 
ARREST. 


(matr. 26, 36—56. mark 14, 32—52. Luxe 22, 40—53. soun 18, 1—11.) 


At the end of the Supper, to which, as has been already 
remarked, the discourses, recorded by John, succeeded, and 
which were, doubtless, uttered in the supper room, the Savior 
hastens forth, together with his disciples, from the city, from 
which the grace of his presence had already departed. Jesus 
went over the brook Kidron to the Mount of Olives. The 
brook flows between the city and the Mount of Olives, and 
empties into the Dead Sea. Here, or on the Mount of Olives, 
was a place with a garden, which Jesus had frequented with 
his disciples, and which was well known to Judas; there the 
Lord went. Hardly had he arrived, when he withdrew into 
the garden, in deep solitude. The other disciples may have 
remained in the house of the friendly owner; only three — 
that trusty three, who were present at the Transfiguration — 
followed him, and beheld the mighty agony of his soul, and 
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could, therefore, measure the depth of the Lord’s life, as they 
had measured its height. 

We have now arrived at the moment, which we may 
consider, as the beginning of the sufferings of Christ, in the 
strict sense of the word, and it is proper to rest a moment 
from the consideration of details, and take a general survey 
of the development of the Savior’s life. It seems less won- 
derful to us, that suffering without measure now came upon 
the holy one of God, since the noblest of the human race have 
been led through seasons of great need and severe struggle, 
and at the last, the sufferings of Jesus, which had long invisibly 
pressed upon him, merely took a visible shape. The contem- 
plation of the sins of the world, the experience of the unbelief, 
the heartlessness, the unreasonableness of men, was a deep 
grief to tne heart of the Son of God, long before those last 
moments of his earthly pilgrimage, in which his suffering 
reached its extreme degree. But it appears surprising to the 
observer, that the Savior did not stand unmoved amid such 
sorrows, like a rock amid the storm, and that on the contrary, 
he feared, lamented, and besought his Heavenly Father for 
deliverance from the hour of anguish. If we compare the 
conduct of Jesus with that of previous sages, Socrates, for in- 
stance, or noble martyrs like Huss, Polycarp and others, more 
firmness and courage seem to have been manifested by these, 
than we discover in Curist. In order to understand this cir- 
cumstance, the following considerations are necessary. 

In the first place, it is not to be overlooked, that the Gospel 
discloses an idea of life, according to which stoica] equanimi- 
ty, severity and rigidity in respect to sorrow and pain, do not 
appear as the highest excellence: it honors and much more 
carefully cherishes the tender sentiments of pity, compassion, 
sorrowfulness, and is not ashamed of tears and the true, sim- 
ple expression of anguish. Meanwhile, it is to be especially 
observed, that our Lord manifests no anguish before the rough 
populace, who would have misunderstood his expressions of 
grief, but only in presence of his own trusty friends. The 
former would have been unsuitable, but not the Jatter. 

In the next place, the anguish of Jesus is not to be regarded 
as a shrinking from visible enemies and from physical pain; * 
his agony was invisible, spiritual suffering, an abandonment by 





*The opinion, that the coming corporeal sufferings of Jesus brought on his 
agony, disturbs if it does not entirely destroy the whole meaning of his appear- 
ance. In this case, Christ would fall behind, not ouly many martyrs in stre 
of soul, but even many irreligious and immoral men, who have endured far more 
serrible martyrdom, without dining’ 
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God, a struggle against the power of darkness. Asin the be- 
ginning of his ministry, the Savior was tempted by the ene- 
my on the side of desire, now at the end, he was tempted on 
the side of fear. 

Finally, we must consider, that the suffering of Jesus was 
not merely something, which belonged to the development of 
his own individual life, but that it stands in connection with 
the development of mankind, in general. Christ suffered as 
the representative of collective humanity—he bore their guilt, 
so that his sufferings have a character, specific und to be com- 
pared with no other. 

Yet not only is the anguish attributed to our Lord in the 
narration very surprising, but also the wavering in the inward 
disposition of Jesus. If we compare the firm faith and victo- 
rious courage, which are expressed in the high-priestly prayer 
(John 17,) it is very striking, that a few hours after the Savior 
can appear in such inward agony, as the passages before us 
represent him. On this account, we may readily see why 
Bretschneider and other commentators, should question the 
correctness of the narration. But a stricter examination of 
the claims of the passages to our faith, and a higher view of 
the spiritual nature, will lead us to believe the narration, and 
even to see in it strong confirmation of the truth of the events 
recorded. 

The case is easily settled, if we can give some ground, upon 
which so sudden a wavering in the life of Jesus can be ex- 
plained. Such a ground is afforded us by the phenomenon, 
which presents itself often in the lives of men of faith, (Paul 
for instance 2 Cor. 12,) and which may at least serve for an 
analogy, that a sudden withdrawal of the higher powers of 
the spirit ensues, which determine the state of the mind. The 
evangelist expressly states, that such an abandonment took 
place on the cross. In the history of the temptation, we find 
ourselves compelled to presuppose it; and nothing is plainer, 
than that we must adopt something similar here, The mag- 
nitude of the struggle of Jesus on the one hand, as of his vic- 
tory on the other hand, receives its full signification from such 
a supposition. While a Socrates could conquer, only while in 
full possession of his spiritual strength, the Savior conquered 
the whole might of darkness, even while abandoned by God 
and by the fulness of his spirit. 

The avowal of his deep sorrow, and the weeping entreaty 
to his disciples, to strengthen him by their presence and watch- 
ing, forms a wonderfully touching contrast with the destiny of 
Jesus, and the object of his sufferings. He, the helper of the 
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whole world, confesses to them, to whom he brought aid, his 
own need of aid, and sought from them the help, which they 
could not afford. For prayer, Jesus withdraws a little from 
his disciples, and falls oi: his face upon the earth. In this 
prayer of the Redeemer, there is something striking in the en- 
treaty, grounded on the power of the Almighty, to deliver 
him from the hour of anguish. Here in conjunction with the 
certain knowledge of the Father’s will, a wish seems to be ex- 

ressed in the Son, to depart from the will of the Father.— 
But in the first place, this prayer is not to be considered apart 
from the qualification ; ‘ but not as I will, but as thou wilt.’— 
[In the first entreaty, only the weakness of the flesh is manifes- 
ted, which the Savior must share or else his sufferings be only 
apparent and illusive ; in the second entreaty, lies the expres- 
sion of the conquering spirit. In the next place, it must not 
be overlooked, that the wish to be delivered from death and its 
pathway of pain, was not a sinful, but rather a pure, innocent, 
holy wish. Since death is the wages of sin, and as such, bit- 
ter to the sinful creature, for whom however, it is called in a 
certain respect, a deliverance from want and sorrow, how 
much more must it raise a shudder in the pure, spotless soul 
of Jesus! It would have betrayed a false fakir-like insensibili- 
ty, if the Redeemer had gone forward to his death, without 
expressing from his very life and marrow, the shudder of his 
holy human soul, before the dark vale of the grave. Far from 
marring his holy image, this feature is even necessary to its 
perfection. A higher necessity now requires the overcoming 
of a feeling in itself entirely true. No compulsory will of the 
Father, forced the Son to his bitter death, since the god-like 
will of the Son was one with the Father’s; but the conflict of 
absolute justice with mercy, in a word, the mystery of the 
work of human salvation demanded a satisfactory offering: 
and the voluntary entrance into this high necessity, which 
could not be without a severe struggle against human feeling, 
is found marked at this exalted, sacred moment. Upon the 
victory in Gethsemane, all was truly perfected, the will of the 
Father was taken into the very soul of Jesus, and as in a hu- 
man struggle the mind is again at peace, when the determina- 
tion is irrevocably taken, we now find it to be so at this point 
in the Savior’s life. 

After this victory over the assault of darkness, Jesus returns 
to his three disciples and finds them, notwithstanding his ex- 
hortation, sleeping. Addressing Peter, as the speaker among 
them, he called them again to watching and prayer, with the 
advice, that both lessened temptation. The connexion of 
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ideas in this passage, is evidently this: “ giving way to sorrow 
and its results, presses back the ruling power of the spirit, and 
facilitates the way for the victory of the besetting sin; strug- 
gling against the overwhelming feeling, and prayer, which 
gives men a new power from the spiritual world, are security 
against temptation.” Hence Christ remarks upon the weak- 
ness of human nature, which hinders the performance of what 
the nobler man chooses. 

For the second and for the third time, the Savior goes to 
prayer, and upon his return again finds his disciples, beset, and 
entirely overcome by the power of darkness, sleeping. These 
three attacks by fear, stand parallel to the three steps in the 
history of the temptation. Luke alone speaks of the angel 
strengthening the suflerer. We may class this passage among 
those, in which the word angel is not to be understood as de- 
noting any outward appearance or person: it appeared only to 
Christ, and probably merely in his spirit within. By the 
‘strengthening’ of the angel, we are only to understand the 
influence of spiritual powers, which was extended to the Sa- 
vior, struggling in the extremity of abandonment. Asa phy- 
sical expression of the dreadful struggle of the Savior, Luke 
speaks of “ Sweat, as if it were drops of blood.” Although 
according to medical statements, a bloody sweat may occur at 
the highest stage of anguish of soul, we must vet acknowl- 
edge, that in the words of Luke, nothing is expressly declared, 
but a comparision of the sweat to drops of blood. 

In Matthew 26, 47 and following verses, the act of the ar- 
rest of Christ is narrated. After Jesus had gone through the 
hard struggle, tranquillity was restored to him, so that before 
Judas and the band, who accompanied him, he appeared in 
striking majesty. Uncertain, whether the disciples of Christ 
would defend him, the priests had not only taken some of the 
temple guards with them, but also a detachment of Roman 
soldiers, The soldiers had not only provided themselves with 
weapons, but also with torches and lanterns. Since it must (on 
account of the Passover) necessarily have been moonlight, 
these torches were provided, in case that the sky should be 
overcast, or that Jesus should conceal himself in the house or 
the garden. According to Matthew and Mark, Judas, who 
led the company, had agreed upon a sign, by which he would 
point out the person of Jesus ; he was tokiss him. The words 
of Christ refer to the contrast, between the expression of love 
and friendship, and the sign of the base treachery of Judas: 
(Luke 22, 48,) Judas betrayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss. 
John 18, 4 and the following woreer gives us same more ‘satis- 
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factory account of what took place, on the approach of Judas 
with his band. The Lord, clearly aware of the signification 
of that moment, went to meet them, asked them whom they 
sought, and gave himself up to them, saying, ‘Lamhe.’ Here 
John 18,6 states, that they started back, and fell upon the 
ground. We need not suppose a miracle in order to explain 
this circumstance; but the person of Jesus himself is the mi- 
racle, and the majesty, which shone forth from it, could easily 
a a most powerful effect upon men, who probably had 

nown of him, or heard him. We even find similar events in 
the life of men,before whom as in the case of Marius, mere rough 
physical foree stood awed in subjection. ‘The account in Mat- 
thew of the kiss of Judas, harmonises, as Liicke has remarked, 
very plainly with John’s account, if we consider that Judas ap- 
proached alone in advance of the others. When the Lord 
saw him, and Judas had kissed him, he went to meet the ap- 
proaching band, in order to protect the disciples, and on this 
occasion, the armed men fell down, overcome by the power 
of his spirit. 

The attempt of one disciple to defend himself with the 

sword spoken of in Luke, is so fully described, that he men- 
tions the name of Peter as that disciple, (from whom indeed 
such rashness might be expected,) and also the name of the 
servant of the high priest, Malchus. John, in whose house 
Malchus was known, would readily give this information (John 
18, 15.) According to John 18, 26, he was acquainted with 
the relatives of this Malchus. John and Luke remark, that it 
was the right ear that was cut off, but only Luke speaks of 
the sudden healing of the wound. «This circumstance best ex- 
plains the fact of Peter’s being able to escape with impunity ; 
astonishment at the cure, would of course engross all the at- 
tention of the hostile band. According to John 18, 11, our 
Lord besides bidding Peter put the sword in the scabbard, adds 
the significant words, ‘the cup, which my Father hath given 
me, shall I not drink it?’ Matthew gives the saying in more 
copious form. The incongruity of a long speech being made 
to Peter under these imminent circumstances, is done away, 
by the consideration, that the words were spoken during the 
cure. All attention was directed to it, and this enabled Jesus 
to give Peter the necessary direction. 

In the first place, as regards the words of Jesus, “they who 
take the sword shall perish with the sword.” they refer without 
doubt to Peter, according to Genesis 9,6. Violent self-de- 
fence, against the ordinances of magistrates, is likened to mur- 
der. Parallel with this the remark, ‘suffer ye thus far,’ is to 
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be considered; which has been supposed to refer to the hostile 
company, in the sense, ‘ allow me time’ until I cure the ear of 
Malchus. The words have a more significant reference to the 
disciples, “ desist, thus far and no farther.” 

In the next place the idea of the twelve legions of angels, is 
very remarkable. The number twelve may have been selected 
in reference to the number of disciples, and the word ‘legion’ 
refers evidently to the ‘ heavenly host;’ so that in general the 
idea is, do you think that I ne ed earthly aid from you, feeble 
ones! while the heavenly aid of the hosts of God is at my com- 
mand ?? 

According to Luke 22, 53, the significant expression here 
comes in, ‘ this is your hour and the power of darkness.’ The 
interpretation of Kuinoel —‘ this is the hour given you by God, 
for the execution of your plans, and the power of your sins’ 
— is without doubt correct in the first part. but as to the se- 
cond part, the expression * power of darkness’ does not apply 
to the sins of the multitude. * Darkness’ does not denote sins 
in this or that individual, for this is called ‘ sin,’ ‘amartia,’ but 
denotes the element of sin m general, the opposite of light. — 
At the moment in which the Holy One of God, was led to the 
cross, by the sins of men, the power of evil had attained its 
highest point ; on reaching the cross, its power was destroy- 
ed, and its nothingness revealed, while the death of the right- 
eous expiated the sins of the world. 

According to the prediction of the Lord, the disciples now 
dispersed. Mark 14, 51 speaks of a young man lightly clad, 
who was seized upon, but who fled and left his linen garment 
behind him. It isin my mind most likely, that Mark here 
speaks of himself. 


SECTION THIRD: 


EXAMINATION OF JESUS BEFORE CAIAPHAS AND 
THE SANHEDRIM. — PETER’S DENIAL. 


(matt. 26,57—75. marx 14, 53—72. Luxe 22, 54—71. souw 18, 12—27.] 


The correct consideration of the scenes, which now pre- 
sent themselves to our eyes, requires a representation of the 
modes of administering justice among the Jews, at the time 
of Christ. It has already been remarked, that the Jews 
had lesser courts (called lesser Sanhedrim) in all their impor- 
tant cities; in all the cities, (as the Talmud states,) which con- 
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tained over one hundred and twenty inhabitants. In Jerusa- 
lem, there were two of these. But the highest jurisdiction 
belonged to the great Sanhedrim of Jerusalem, which was com- 
posed of seventy one persons. The origin of this tribunal 
has been derived from Moses, who appointed the seventy el- 
ders, who with him constituted an assembly of seventy one. 
The name of ‘Sanhedrim’ being derived from the Greek, of 
course was given to the assembly at a much later period.— 
Perhaps Ezra founded this tribunal, although its name 
arose first under the Greeco Syrian dynasty. The constitu- 
tion of the court was as follows. The officiating high priest 
was the president for the time being. They, who had former- 
ly been high priests, and the twenty-four principals of the 
classes of priests and other considerable men, learned in the 
law, were members. They had a particular place for their 
meetings, although in affairs of emergency, they assembled at 
the house of the high priest, as was the case at the examina- 
tion of Jesus. All important cases, especially all spiritual af- 
fairs belonged to the cognizance of this supreme tribunal.— 
Since they looked upon oe as a false Messiah, they natur- 
ally brought his case before this tribunal. Had not their mal- 
ice intended to put Christ to death, they might here have end- 
ed the process against him. For only forty years before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and only three years before our 
Lord’s death, the Romnans took away from the Sanhedrim the 
jurisdiction over life and death, and on this account the deliv- 
ering of the judgment was committed to Pilate. It is remark- 
able, that Christ was not led by the guard, to the officiating 
high priest, Caiaphas, but to his father-in-law, Annas. The lat- 
ter had been formerly high priest, but according to Josephus, 
was removed in the reign of Tiberius, by the Procurator, Vo- 
lerius Gratus. In his place Ismael was appointed, then Elea- 
zor, the son of Annas, then Simon, the son of Camithus, and 
finally in the year twenty six, Joseph or Caiaphas, the son-in- 
law of Annas. In all probability, this Annas, as formerly 
high priest, and father-in-law of two others, was a person of 
great consequence. Perhaps he was the substitute to supply 
the place of the officiating high priest, in cases. of need, and 
on that account, the most difficult questions would first be sub- 
jected to his decision. Perhaps the palace of Annas was so 
situated, that the guard reached it first with their captive.— 
He seems to have been kept here a long while, until the San- 
hedrim was assembled at the house of Caiaphas, the son-in- 
law of Annas. This opinion seems the more credible, as it is 
still uncertain, whether Annas wore this dignity; and since 
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moreover, no proper trial took place before him, it may be suppo- 
sed, that he allowed them to bring Jesus before him, rather to 
gratify his curiosity, and only cursorily directed some questions 
tohim. But John refers,as he names the name of Caiaphas, to 
the early part of his narrative, where he first advised that one 
should be put to death for all, as an indication how this trial 
would terminate. 

The most difficult subject in this section, is in harmonising 
the four evangelists. While John expressly states, that Jesus 
was first led to Annas, and mentions subsequently the sending 
to Caiaphas, the synopsists speak only of the trial before Caia- 
phas. Here they place the scene of Peter’s denial, while ac- 
cording to John, it remains doubtful, whether this took place 
in the palace of Annas or Caiaphas, since he makes mention 
of this occurrence both before and after the sending of Christ 
to Caiaphas. Forn-erly it has been attempted to remove this dif- 
ficulty, by very violent means—by placing verse 24 (John 1S) 
after the first clause of verse 13. It would be easier to con- 
sider the word ‘sent,’ in the twenty fourth verse, as in the plu- 
perfect tense, and the verse would read, ‘ Now Annas /ad sent 
him bound unto Caiaphas.’ According to this translation, all 
that is told of the questioning and denia! of Peter, would be 
placed in the palace of Caiaphas. This interpretation has been 
adopted by Tholuck, and presents no insurmountable diflicul- 
ty, grammatically considered. But if this view be right, we 
must think that John has written very negligently. Read 
John’s gospel by itself, it would seem clearly as if he meant to 
state, that an examination had taken place before Annas, and 
also, that Peter had been in his palace. Without the synop- 
sists, no one could understand the narration otherwise. I 
think with Grotius and others, that John wished to correct, 
and complete the accounts of the synopsists, and therefore 
brought the transactions that took place before Annas, into 
distinct notice. The idea, that John was in error, cannot be 
entertained for a moment, because he was an eve-witness, and 
moreover narrates so circumstantially in this part of the histo- 
ry, as to state the relations of the servant of the high priest. 
What is said of the examination by the high priest, (John 18, 
19— 23,) bears no resemblance with that held before Caiaphas, 
and cannot therefore be identified with it. Hence comes it, 
that the synopsists, who were not present at the scene, and 
therefore derived their information from others, might have 
judged wrongly of the place, since both Annas and Caiaphas 
were high priests. Wnen they heard, that this or that event 
took place before the high priest, they would of course think 
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only of Caiaphas, the officiating priest, and would refer every 
thing tohim. John mildly corrects this .mistake, but entirely 
passes over what had been expressly and sufficiently related 
by the others — the distinct examination before Caiaphas. 

According to our view, the whole order of incidents was 
this. When the guard first brought Jesus to the city, they led 
him to the house of Annas, which was nearest at hand; 
partly in order ‘that he might be kept here until the Sanhe- 
drim should assemble, partly because Annas wished to see 
him, and speak with him. He then opened a conversation 
with Christ; in consequence of the reply, a servant struck 
the Savior; and while Annas, who had satisfied his curiosity, 
and seen that nothing could be drawn from his replies, with- 
drew; the coarse crowd exercised their indignities on the sa- 
ered person of Christ. Peter, under the protection of John, 
had pressed into the front court yard, but denied knowing the 
Lord, when he was urged to say if he knew him. One of 
these denials took place, at the moment in which Jesus was 
led away to Caiaphas: and therefore Jesus could look upon 
him with that look, so full of meaning. Arrived before Pilate, 
the Savior immediately enters upon his trial, and the sen- 
tence, and the leading away to Pilate, succeeded. Here 
therefore was no probable moment, in which the barbarous 
mal-treatment of Jesus, could have taken place. According 
to Matthew and Mark, it would seem, as if this had taken 
place before the Sanhedrim. But it is utterly incompatible 
with the dignity of this, the highest assembly of the country, 
that such outrages should be committed in its presence. Luke 
introduces the whole trial only supplementarily, and there- 
fore his statement is of no importance to this point. But how 
compatible all seems, if we consider the indignity, which a 
servant was permitted to offer in presence of Annas, as a sig- 
nal, which drew forth farther expressions of insult, after the 
withdrawal of Annas. Left alone with the prisoner, the com- 
mon crowd of soldiers and temple guards, might think they 
could insult him, although such a large company of guards 
did not go with him all the way to Pilate. The only thing 
that goes against this view, is that John, according to univer- 
sal opinion, was acquainted with Caiaphas, but not with An- 
nas. But if we consider both high priests, as so nearly re- 
lated, it is evident, that in the acquaintance of the one, the 
acquaintance of the other is implied. As to the use of the 
term high priest, (archiereus,) it is notorious, that the same 
term can be as well applied to those, who had formerly held 
the office, as to the officiating incumbent. 
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According to the order above stated, we now in the first 
place, consider the denial of Peter and the examination of the 
Lord before Annas. The two events (John 18, 15-18. 24-27) 
are here connected. Masses of soldiers and guards, together 
with the servants of the high priest, fill the front court yard. 
In a hall, which opened into the court yard, Annas probably 
conversed with the Savior, during which Peter was questioned, 
and as they Jed Christ to Caiaphas, the question was repeated. 
As regards ‘ the other disciple, (verse 15,) there is no doubt, 
that John means himself. As to particulars of Peter’s denial, 
John again departs from the other evangelists: since these 
mention three instances of denial, while he mentions but two. 
It may readily be said, that John distinguishes two points in 
the second denial of Peter (25, 26;) first several asked him, 
‘art thou not one of his disciples;’ and then another servant 
spoke alone. Still a perfect coincidence is not made out in 
this way; since according to Matthew and Mark, the second 
question, as well as the first, comes from a damsel. Besides 
Luke does not agree with Matthew and Mark, since Luke 
speaks of aservant, where they speak of a damsel; and where 
they speak of all the bystanders, there he mentions another 
individual servant. The troubie of removing such trifling 
contradictions, is not worth taking; they may be received as 
they are given. They area surety for the independence of the 
Gospel Histories, and therefore they promote the objects of the 
Scriptures. Yet evidently on account of the previous prophes 
of Jesus, (Matt. 26, 75,) the triple denial of Peter actually too 
place. John does not apparently intend to make a full narration, 
but only to state the locality correctly. The triple question of 
our Lord to Peter, (John 21,) refers back to Peter’s triple denial. 

The palace of the high priest, was without doubt, a large, 
splendid building. It contained a court which the watch oc- 
cupied, who had probably kindled a fire on account of the cold- 
ness of the night. This court lay lower than the main build- 
ing, which was probably entered through a stair-case ; a colon- 
nade extended hence to the street; through this colonnade, 
which it was usual to build with a covered roof, the passage led 
to the court ; here a damsel was placed as a door-keeper. This 
door-keeper seems to have known Peter in the court yard, who 
had first fled with the other disciples, but who soon followed 
Jesus at a distance, and was led on by John. She probably 
knew him by his mien and the look of dismay, which he must 
have very strongly expressed, since he made such a general 
impression. He had followed his Lord, to see where the af- 
fair would terminate, and he evidently expected the worse.— 
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The door-keeper looked him sharply in the face, and enquired 
about his connection with the Nazarene. Here Peter denied. 
Meanwhile in order to remove himself from this dangerous 
place, he hastened into the porch, in which was the door which 
led to the street; here the other damsel asked him, and the 
weak disciple, with an oath, again denied. This new question 
prevented Peter’s leaving the court yard; he approached the 
blazing fire, and seated himself with affected confidence, a- 
mong the servants of the temple, who were keeping watch, 
(John 18, 18-25.) Peter remained here quiet and unobserved, 
an hour longer (Luke 22, 59.) This probably emboldened him 
to ask questions about Jesus, and now they all recognised him 
for a Galilean, by his speech. Besides, a kinsman of Malchus, 
whose ear Peter had cut off, and who himself had been at the 
capture of Jesus, declared that he knew Peter. Again Peter de- 
nied his Lord. The cock crew. This predicted sign, called 
to the disciple’s mind, the warning words of Christ, and re- 
pentance gained dominion over him. Luke remarks, that the 
Lord turned, and his look pierced the heart of Peter. All 
this accords with John, according to whom, Jesus was led to 
Caiaphas, when Peter’s last denial took place. He must there- 
fore have passed through the court and the porch, so that he 
could sée the disciple. On the withdrawal of his master, Pe- 
ter hastened away, and wept bitterly. 

In this history of Peter, this first important figure, which rep- 
resents all the weak and fearful among believers, meets us in the 
rich picture, which the Lord’s passion unfolds before us. The 
most energetic, the most zealous among the disciples, appears 
thus weak, thus wretched ; the spirit was willing, the flesh was 
weak. Touching indeed is the artless simplicity, with which 
the evangelists relate this deep downfall of the chief among 
them. They do not soften down the disgrace, they frankly 
say, that a damsel asked him. But as they do not defend him, 
so they do not reproach nor wonder at him; without com- 
ment, they state the bare fact. But we need not now forbear 
reflection, and must ask ourselves the question, how was it 
that Peter, that strong-willed disciple, whose fall Christ had 
so expressly predicted, so distinctly denied his Lord, even 
while no danger threatened him? The denial would be con- 
ceivable, if death had stood before his eyes, but there was 
nothing said of the followers of Christ, during the investiga- 
tion, and Peter was terrified at the question of a simple mai- 
den. A physchological enigma seems to be attached to the 
outward consideration of these circumstances. But if we 

press on into the inner depths of the scene, it will be found, 
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that some inner causes may be recognized, as explaining the 
conduct of Peter, as was the case in respect to the agony of 
Jesus in Gethsemane. It was the bour of the power of dark- 
ness, which in so inconceivable a manner lamed and covered 
over the spiritual powers of the disciple, so that he could not 
only deny Jesus, but was even yet in danger, after that he had 
once denied him. A temptation more than merely human, 
overcame Peter, and one which was necessary to cure him of 
his self-sufficient pride, as also to make him a mirror for others; 
a temptation, which our Lord teaches us to pray to be deliv- 
ered from, and which Peter might have escaped, if he had be- 
fore humbled himself at the word of his Lord. Thus the 
Lord made use of the most various means to lead his disciples 
to perfection of spiritual life; as this fad served for the salva- 
tion of Peter, so did his preservation keep the others from the 
same. As the fail led the proud Peter to humility, so must 
preservation in the danger in which Peter lay, fix the other 
disciples immoveably in faith in the grace of their Lord. 

We now come to the conversation of Annas with Christ,— 
(John 18, 19-23.) This was plainly a manifestation of mere 
curiosity, rather than a formal trial. As subsequently Herod,so 
now the high-priest wished to see the wonderful man, and 
learn something suprising of him. Hence the form of Christ’s 
reply. This would not have been proper in a regular judicial 
trial; the accused is not only bound to submit to the examina- 
tion of a magistrate, if he be justly accused, but even if he 
be accused wrongfully. We observe this deference to the 
magistracy always most tenderly observed by our Lord; 
he replied duly even to wrongful and malicious judges; 
or where all defence was in vain, he was silent. But here 
was no judicial procedure, and since Annas was no longer 
high priest, the Lord could therefore fitly reprove his equally 
obtrusive and malicious curiosity. The conduct of Christ 
at the barbarous insult of the servant, is remarkable. We 
have in this an authentic interpretation of the command 
in Matt. 5, 38. As has already been remarked, it would 
have been soliciting abuse, if the Savior had not here 
claimed justice, since the insult was given in presence of the 
master of the servant, who was bound to rebuke it himself. 
But later when he was abandoned, the lonely prey to rude 
violence, nothing remained to the Savior, but the weapons of 
silence, since an appeal to justice, addressed to insolence, is 
only a fresh provocation. This one deed of violence (proba- 
bly after Annas had withdrawn) was a warrant for many 
more. It is wonderful, that ~~’ spirit of prophesy did not 

4 
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hold it beneath its dignity to predict these outrages in detail, 
and to indicate the state of soul, which the Holy one of God 
would present to the profane multitude. “ The Lord God will 
help me,” says the Messiah in Isaiah ; “ therefore shall I not be 
confounded; therefore have | set my face like a flint, and know 
that I shall not be ashamed.” Here is immoveable faith in the 
eternal love of God, expressed even in the deepest abandon- 
ment. And the prophet has also painted in another place the 
unutterable gentleness and patient resignation, which could be 
provoked by no indignity, in the words, “ He was oppressed, 
and he was afflicted; yet he opened not his mouth; he is 
brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her 
shearers is dumb, so he openeth not his mouth.” To estimate 
the grandeur of this conduct, we must always bear in mind, 
that the insulted one was the eternal word of the Father, that 
he become flesh, and endured all this for our sakes. 

After the aceount of the leading the Lord away to Caiaphas, 
follows the formal trial before the Sanhedrim. According to 
Luke, the Sanhedrim was assembled, as soon as it was day.— 
Matthew and Mark place the passing of sentence, and John 
places the leading away to Pilate, first in the morning. But 
it should be considered, that as the first dawn of day may be 
called morning, there is no necessary disagreement between the 
several statements. Beside, the calling together the Sanhedrim 
must have taken considerable time, so that the greatest’ part of 
the night must be thereby spent. As regards the place of this 
important deliberation, the investigation of the case of Christ 
came regularly before this tribunal. It had not only permis- 
sion to prove, according to the word of God, all pretensions to 
the authority of prophets and the Messiah, but an express ob- 
ligation to do it. But they were extremely false in arresting 
Jesus, since by their questions, they shewed they had the 
clearest information of his dignity as Messiah, and even against 
their better knowledge, sought false witnesses against the 
Holy one of God. Evidently they had already provided false 
witnesses against him, because these could not well have been 
procured in the night. In this, ill-will was evidently manifes- 
ted towards Christ, and he therefore determined to be silent 
toward their accusations ; on their continuing to question him, 
he first replies to his unjust judges, faithful to the duty of a 
subject. Now more false witnesses against Jesus came in, but 
their testimony was unlike, and they contradicted each other 
in their allegations. But finally two false witnesses came for- 
ward, who cited the saying of Christ, in regard to the destruc- 
tion of the temple, in proof of his guilt. These persons in- 
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deed cited the remark, which Christ had actually made, but 
they wished to deduce a false idea trom it, and they were there- 
fore false witnesses. 

While Caiaphas, who presided over the assembly, saw, that 
nothing was to be gained in this way, he sought to remove the 
voiceless, yet eloquent testimony of Christ, against the false 
witnesses. He conjured him to declare, whether he was the 
Christ, the Son of the living God, which question the Lord un- 
equivocally answered in the affirmative. Immediately before 
the decisive question and reply, the remark in Luke 22, 67, 68, 
should be placed, in which the Savior states the motive of his 
silence. 

In the question of the high priest, the phrases ‘ Christ’ and 
‘ Son of God’ are brought together. But since the name ‘Son 
of God’ stands here last, nothing is more simple, than to see 
in it a closer definition of the first expression. But because 
the high priest used the name ‘Son of God,’ it does not follow 
that he was universally known by this title; it is rather to be 
understood thus, “art thou the Sen of God, for whom you de- 
clare yourself to be!” The sequel shows that the high priest, 
kke the people before, saw blasphemy in this, which was not 
-he case with the declaration, that he was the Messiah. The 
public oath of Christ, that he was the Son of God, with the 
full declaration of his future coming in glory, is very impor- 
tant, because we see in it, how the command of the sermon 
on the Mount, (Matt. 5, 35,) is to be understood, and that it 
does not refer to the faithful, in their relations to the world. 
This passage is important moreover, because Jesus here de- 
clares publicly, before the highest theoratical assembly, that 
which he had before taught only privately. Jesus thereby 
stated the whole idea of the Messiah, as it were a certainty, 
that all had attained its fulfilment in him. Immediately the 
Sanhedrim were led by this remark, to view the importance of 
the moment in all its extent; they must know, at this hour, 
they were judging the king of their nation, him of whom all 
the prophets had predicted. This public declaration of the 
Savior, therefore. decides the extent of their guilt. In this 
sublime moment, the words of Christ attain a regal majesty, 
he speaks as the Lord of Heaven, and not as a helpless defend- 
ant before an earthly tribunal. To the declaration of his Mes- 
siahship, the threat of his future return follows. Here a sub- 
lime and touching contrast is presented, as so often occurs in 
the Gospel narrative. The judge of the living and the dead 
stands accused before an human judge, and is condemned by 
him; but at this moment, the Savior opens to view his own 
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majesty, in which he, as judge of the whole world, will appear 
to his earthly judges. In his expression, the idea of the sub- 
limest dignity is given — of a participation in God’s govern- 
ment of the universe. This was known to Jesus in the depth 
of his humiliation, and he dared declare it to his judges. If 
we consider the holy zeal, and spiritual power, in which the 
Lord must have spoken these words, we can suppose, that a 
sad anticipation must have thrilled through the priests, that he 
spoke truly. But they had gone too far to retract. In affect- 
ed sorrow, the high priest rent his robe, and declared Jesus a 
blasphemer, and the Sanhedrim condemned the Lord of glory ; 
him, who loved them even unto death, they hated unto death. 
They did not know certainly, that he was the Messiah, and 
they might have regarded the capture of Christ, as a proof, 
that he was not he— much less the Son of God; but their 
impure heart was still struck with the splendor of his divine 
nature; and only because they had shut the eyes of their spi- 
rit, in fear of seeing too much, and being obliged to abandon 
their sinful practices, they did not arrive at entire clearness of 
conviction. Hence their uncertainty was their guilt, and it 
was the terrible curse of this guilt, to become, in their blind- 
ness, the murderers of the Holy One of God. 





Arr. 2.—THE OHIO RIVER. 


No dreams of localized romance, 
No tales of love and sorrow, 
Embalm our own Ohio’s shores, 
As Wordsworth sung of Yarrow. 
Mute are the breezes o’er her hills, 
Or through her forests creeping, 
Where silent, in a thousand mounds, } 
A buried race is sleeping. 


Thou did’st not come, fair river, so, 
To win our young affections, 
But in a sterner garb attired, 
Of school-boy recollections. 
Thy long black line upon the map, 
Our youthful heads astounded, 
For half the States, East, West, North, South, 
Seemed by thy current bounded, 
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Then stories of Backwoodsmen came, 
Of Logan, Boone, and Harrod; 

The desperate fight for home and hearth, 
Log cabins burned and carried. 

No time, I ween, for tales of love, 
No time to sing or trifle, 

When, from each brake, might burst the yell, 
Or flash the sudden rifle. 


And when the light canoe had passed, 
From off thy stream, Ohio, 

The keel and flat boat took its place 
On creek, fork, run, and bayou. 

No love-lorn swain and maiden there, 
Nor idle poet dreaming, 

But old Kentucky’s boating sons, 
Fierce, fighting, and blaspheming. 
Thus were our early thoughts of thee, 

By no soft visions hauhted ; 
Yet now we gaze on thy sweet face, 
Nor feel that these were wanted. 
While in thy wave the tints of sky, 
Woods, hills, and shores are blending ; 
O’er hung with gently waving boughs, 
And willows calmly bending. 
And now upon thy banks there stand, 
In place of those departed, 
The happy homes of nobler men, 
Free minded, generous hearted. 
When life grows tame, and hearts wax cold, 
The poets’ tales are needed ; 
But with a Present all romance, 
The Past may res: unheeded. 
Flow on fair stream, through coming years ; 
Flow on, in strength and beauty! 
If we, as faithful, do our work, 
True to our God and duty, 
Thou shalt not want thy poets, nor 
Be unrenowned in story ; 
Not Tibers wave, nor Yarrow’s fount, 


Shall rival thee in glory. 1. ¥. ¢. 
48* 
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Arr. 3.—LETTERS FROM COUNTRY COUSINS. 
No. 1. 





BY JAMES H. PERKINS. 





My Dear Emma:— Your long, kind, crossed letter, has 
been read and re-read by us, till we know it by heart; and 
we thank you again and again, for telling us the whole story, 
and talking your soul out on paper, as if we were, in body as 
well as spirit, your own brother and sister. Of all things in 
this world, ] most dislike a dry detail of comings and goings, 
washings, ironings, and cake-makings, —all of which might 
as well be doled forth by a steam-letter-writer, as by a wo- 
man,—and without one trait of the individual from begin- 
ning to end, except her infinite prosiness, and incredible bad- 
spelling. And, of all things, I love most a hearty, open, un- 
studied picture of the whole inner-being of her that thinks 
one worth a letter: of her hopes, and her plans, and her fears; 
her weaknesses and her battles with them; of her mistakes, 
and hard won triumphs; her ups and downs, — not of fortune 
alone, but of feeling, spiritual power, and Christian confi- 
dence. 

Every day do] see more and more the truth of that little 
aphorism, which Mr. Alcott taught his boys,— that ‘a great 
soul has no nooks.’ If from marriage we learned nothing else, 
it would yet be worth while to many, to learn the great vir- 
tue of Frankness; which I, at least, have learned from full 
sympathy and communion with another. It may be a lack of 
charity in me, but, indeed, I cannot respect highly those very 
proper women that nib a pen to pieces, in their efforts to avoid 
saying something ‘ unlady like;’ and whose standard of lady 
likeness, to use a countrywoman’s simile, seems to be a dish of 
cool skim-milk, from which you can get neither cream nor 
bonny-clabber. 

And so, my dear Emma, you are fairly married. Well, ten 
years are past since | went under the yoke, and never yet has 
the day dawned on which I wished it from my neck again; 
nor have my shoulders stooped under the weight. My hus- 
band, (of course, since he’s now at my elbow,) has been as 
kind and forgiving, and reasonable as you can expect a man 
to be. He has laughed at my follies, to be sure, and some- 
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times till my eyes swam in tears; but I found salt-water, on 
the whole, medicinal for such things ; and though his laughter 
has, at times, produced a little spare warmth between us, noth- 
ing has ever caused a coolness. 

And yet, my dear sister, I did not, when I married, love my 
husband, any more than you love yours, in the true die-at- 
your-feet style.. I thought him a very good young man, and 
one well fitted to strengthen and develope my own higher na- 
ture,—and | liked him too, very much indeed; but I could 
not, as at sixteen I thought every true heart should, live on his 
smiles, and grow fat‘ on his dark eye.’ You need not fear then, 
that your love will not Jast, because it is not now flighty, and, 
(as my lord wonld say,) dyspeptic ;— for he thinks that true 
‘calf-love,’ as Mansie Wauch calls it, is nothing but a form of 
dyspepsia, —a rebellious stomach being, by school-girls and 
young lawyers, mistaken for a breaking heart. 

Let the great clans of Lack-a-daisy and Lucre, say what 
they will, then, my dear Emma, depend upon it you have done 
wisely to seek something less volatile than vows, and less gross 
than gold. 

But, you tell me, you fear your temper. Now, my dear 
friend, though caution and cowardice are one to the phrenolo- 
gist, they are two to the Christian. Beware of your temper, 
but fear it not; for if you are not afraid of it, it will be afraid 
of you. Whenever, then, you find passion or peevishness 
growing strong and bold, do not hesitate, or call for help, (un- 
less of Him that is ever present,) but take the rebels by the 
throat, and down with them. When I! was first married, I 
loved dearly, as some other wives do, to have my own way; 
this love my husband thought shovld be modified,—so he 
asked me, one day, if I was afraid of a foe of mine, that was 
persuading many persons to think me a very selfish woman ; 
I kindled at once :—* but,” said he, “ do you feel sure you can 
meet this foe, Anna, without fear, and with a full determina- 
tion to disprove the change?” I assured him I did, indeed.— 
“ My dear wile,” he answered, “it is your selfishness, that is 
causing others to think you selfish. Now, the next time you 
meet her, box her ears soundly; and refuse to yield to her on 
any terms, and my word for it, Anna, she will never tell tales 
about you again.” 

As to your being unable to interest your husband, it is all a 
notion. The merest truisms coming right from the heart of 
one we care for, are profound and original truths; and any 
sensible man will like better the talk of a pure, gentle, and 
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simple gir], than the gossip, dawdle, or pedantry that, 1 am 
sorry to say, flow from so many of our sex. 

But I sat down to thank and rejoice with you; and here J 
am reading you lectures. You will believe me, however, 
when J say that I have rejoiced with you, already :— that I 
have, to some degree, entered into your hopes and fears.— 
Though the night of your wedding was stormy, and I lay upon 
a sick bed, still did I watch the dial of our old-clock, for the 
hour to come, when your whole being should enter upon its 
new sphere ;— and the disease and the storm went from me; 
the flickering embers gave the light of many lamps; my nar- 
row chamber became a wide hall; my weak frame glowed with 
health and gratitude, and pleasure ; — 1 was with you, though 
unseen and unheard. ‘True, it was for a moment only, and 
then I heard again the roar of the clashing oaks, not that of 
the bridal party, — but still from the scene | brought light and 
hope enough, to support me through many a weary hour after- 
wards. 

But I must leave room for my husband to write you a few 
lines, for he claims to love you as well as I do, and we both 
believe in the heresy, that we can love others without ceasing 
to love each other. 

Yours, &c. 


P. S. — When I came in from the woods Jast evening, and 
saw my wife dancing along the garden-path to meet me, | 
thought she must have received a new bonnet, or a fresh-im- 
ported sleeve pattern, at least: but no, it was a letter; “ From 
whom?” “Emma.” “And what does she say?” Then 
peeped out the jealousy of my helpmate, softened, however, 
by hearty satisfaction. “She is married.” ‘Oh ho!” cried 
I, “and so you think that I’ve lost her, do you? Now by 
my beard, l’ll write her a letter to-morrow.” So finding me 
fixed, what does my good lady, but prose you three pages of 
the sheet, while I was cutting wood to cook dinner with, and 
here am I, the projector of the letter, left to fill up the chinks 
and corners. 

Well, my dear Emma, I have one comfort, that any corner 
is big enough to say, ‘God bless you’ in, and what more can I 
say? You have entered upon the great course of education, 
for which we come to this world, and I can give you no other 
advice than this — don’t forget that every wife is a schoolmis- 
tress, and, as such, should not only teach, but should punish 
her husband, if need be; and that there is need whenever he 
is cross, selfish, impatient, lazy or desponding. Schools are 
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very well, and colleges, rightly used, are better; but they both 
are but to fit us for the great University of Life, of which the 
chief college is that of Matrimony. There we may learn not 
only worldly, but spiritual wisdom Many have I known who, 
after resisting the logic of the Theologian, and the eloquence 
of the Preacl ther, have at last come to the faith, through the 
revelation of a Christian spirit in the eye, and smile, and ac- 
tions of a wife. 

If you can spend a week or two with us next month, we 
will show you how to make squash pies, drink sweet cider, and 
get up by breakfast-time of a Sunday morning. If you wish 
to make calls, we have a plenty of sick folks here, and not a 
few of sinning. Js it your pleasure toshop? A small sum will 
buy youa blessing, and some prayers that may reach Heaven. 
Do you love concerts? the song of the widow’s heart, is at least 
as audible, as the much-talked-of music of the spheres: and, 
for painting — Raphael or Michel Angelo might envy you the 
life, the love, the grandeur which you may cause to glow on 
many a rude countenance. Do I not hold out strong induce- 


ments? Come, I pray you. Meanwhile, I am, 
Yours, &c. 





Art. 4.—TO A CHILD, UPON PARTING WITH HER. 


BY J. H. PERKINS. 


*Tis now three years and something more, 
Since, entering your father’s door, 

I did my little Susan see ; 
You sat upon a cushioned stool, 
As quiet as a child at school, 

Your spelling-book upon your knee. 
Then, Jemmy was a tiny boy ; 

Upon his mother’s arm he sat ; — 
He was a roguish little boy, 
As full as he could be of joy, 

Of fun, of laughter, and of fat. 
And I was but a stranger swain, 

And every thing to me was pew; 
And—what I cannot be again,— 

A bachelor of twenty-two. 
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Three short, short years since then have fled, 
And you, my cousin Susan, why ! 
Right up into the air you’ve grown, 
Till you are almost four feet high. 
And Jemmy, who could hardly mutter, 
Now talks as fast as any can, 
And, by the help of bread and butter, 
Has come to be a little man. 


And I, that was a cypher then, 
Whom all might laugh at, and deride, 
Have placed a unit by my side, 

And now, in the esteem of men, 

I rank as high as number 10. 

So have three short years changed us all 

And now we part — to meet again, 

! cannot tell you where, nor when, 

But meet again I know we shall ; — 

And then you will have grown as tall 
As any lady in the land, 

And many a gallant youth will rise, 

To claim a glance from Susan’s eyes, 
Or seek the honor of her hand. 

Then Jem will be a dashing blade ; 

Your baby-sister, quite a maid ; 

While I, bowed with the cares of earth, 

Shall mingle wisdom with your mirth. 





Till then, my dearest child, goad bye,— 
A father’s care, a mother’s love, 
And the great God of all, above, 
Will to your youthful steps be nigh. 
And when the days of youth are passed, 
And woman-hood draws near at last, 
When, born as with a second birth, 
The countless common things of earth, 
Are gifted with mysterious worth,— 
Then should these faint lines catch your eyo, 
Though we may not for years have met, 
—QOh! do not Susan, then forget, 


That I yet know, and love you yet: 
And in that hope, once more, good bye, 
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Arr. 5.--ON BEING AND IMMORTALITY. 


Individuals perish, says the pantheist, whose God is a mere 
blind productive power inherent in matter. Individuals per- 
ish, but the species continue to reproduce themselves forever. 
We Christians, turn from the sentiments of the pantheist with 
horror, as subversive of all belief in an intelligent first cause, 
and a superintending Providence; and yet it appears to me, 
that there exist opinions among us, which, by their tendency, 
to hide the agency of the Almighty from our view, lead toa 
practical species of pantheism. 

It is the generally received opinion among Christians, that 
in the beginning God created matter out of nothing, and that 
afterwards from this matter, the universe and all that it con- 
tains, was formed. And yet, if we are to judge of the senti- 
ments of mankind, by the manner in which they express them- 
selves, the opinion appears to be almost equally universal, 
that, at the creation, a certain energy or power was imparted 
to the first individuals of each species, whether of plants or 
animals, by which they have ever since continued to repro- 
duce and perpetuate themselves, and do now continue to ex- 
ist. Now it appears to me, that these two opinions, are di- 
rectly at variance with each other, and that the former neces- 
sarily excludes the latter. Let us examine this point. 

It isa universally admitted axiom in physics, that matter 
isinert. But ifit be so, then it is impossible that it can possess 
any actzve powers, and hence it is equally impossible, that itcan, 
by any power inherent in it, have perpetuated the present order 
of things. If we examine the vegetable and animal creation, 
we find every where traces of the most skilful construction, 
the most wonderful adaptation, and the most perfect order; — 
and surely these cannot be the result of an undistinguishing 
energy, imparted to matter, ages ago. A moments reflection 
will convince us, that, instead of looking to these second causes 
for the origin of our existence, and of all that we see around 
us, We must attribute it to the continued exercise of the crea- 
tive power of God. It will convince us, that the present races 
of men, and animals and vegetables, are as much the immediate 
creatures of God, as were the first individuals of their respec- 
tive species ;—that all stand in need, at every moment, of the 
supporting power of God, to continue them in being; and that, 
if at any time, that supporting power should be withdrawn, 
they would at once sink back into their original state of non- 
€xistence. . 
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In regard to the existence of the human soul, the opinions 
which prevail appear to me to be equally erroneous with those 
which are held respecting the material creation. It appears to 
be the almost universal opinion among these who believe in 
the immateriality of the soul, that it possesses an imherent im- 
mortality, or, in other words, that it is composed of an essence 
which is in its very nature indestructible. The human soul, 
say the advocates of its inherent immortality is indestructible, 
because it is a simple uncompounded essence. There is prop- 
erly speaking, no such thing as destruction. At the death of 
material bodies, they are not destroyed ; —they are merely re- 
solved into their original organic elements, and these enter af- 
terwards, again into new combinations. But the soul cannot 
be thus resolved. It is an uncompounded simple essence, and 
must therefore be indestructible. 

Such is the reasoning by which this doctrine is attempted to 
be supported, and I must acknowledge that to me it appears 
totally fallacious and unsatisfactory. Its whole force rests on 
the assumed indestructibility of the organic atoms, into which 
the material body is resolved. But are these atoms indestruct- 
ible? were they not originally created out of nothing? and if so, 
do they not at every moment require the supporting power of 
God, to prevent them from returning to their original state of 
non-existence? If they do, then they are not indestructible. 

As to the doctrine itself I believe it to be radically erroneous, 
and the offspring of a mistaken philosophy. Let not the pious 
reader fear, that is my object to rob him of his hope beyond 
the grave. God forbid that I should do him such an injury! I 
am myself a firm believer in the never ending existence of the 
virtuous; and it is because I cherish this belief, that 1 wish to 
rest it on a firmer basis than that on which it is placed by the 
popular faith. What, let us ask, is the prevailing belief? It is 
that the soul of man is self-existent, understanding by that 
term, not that it has created itself, —for all believe that it was 
created by God ;—but that, having been once thus created, it 
can now continue itself in existence without requiring any fur- 
ther the supporting power of God. Perhaps most persons have 
never considered this matter in the light in which I place it; 
and yet, it appears tome the true one. Either the soul of man 
possesses an inherent essential immortality, or it does not. If 
it does, then it stands in no further need of the supporting pow- 
er of God, and is self-existent. If it requires this supporting 
power, then it is not essentially immortal. 

To myself, who believe that God alone is se/f-existent, and 
that all other existences are constantly dependent on him, it 
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is plain, that the human soul does not possess inherent immor- 
tality, but is entirely dependent for its continuance in being 
on the supporting power of God. Self-existence is an incom- 
municable attribute of the Almighty. Whatever is created 
can only have a dependent existence, and hence it follows, that 
in every creature, — in the highest seraph, as in the worm of 
the dust;—in the human soul as in the human body—there 
must be a constant tendency to return to that state of non- 
existence from which they were called into being, and that, 
were the supporting power of God only intermitted for one 
moment, they would cease to be. 

In resting thus, man’s existence after death, not on a sup- 
posed inherent immortality, but on the supporting power of 
his Maker, it appears,to me to be placed on its proper founda- 
tion. What gives me greater confidence in the views I have 
embraced than I otherwise should have had, is, that they ap- 
pear to be in the perfect harmony with the sacred scriptures. 
There, man is never spoken of as possessing an inherent immor- 
tality; but always as dependent on God for the continuance of 
his existence. Eternal life is frequently mentioned, but always 
as a good to be sought for;—a boon to be given;—never as 
an essential attribute of man.—Paul tells us expressly, that 
God only has immortality. (a) Now this would not be true, if 
men and angels were also by their natures immortal. 

It is not my intention now to inquire, in how far the erro- 
neous views of immortality which prevail, are connected with, 
and minister to other errors of the doctrine, which have crept 
into the popular faith, although such an inquiry might not be 
uninteresting. Neither do I intend to trace out the doctrine 
of universal dependence on God to all its results. I shall 
merely refer to a single one of these. 

While to the eye of the multitude, God is hid by his works, 
the man who is duly sensible of his dependence, feels himself 
constantly in the immediate presence of his Maker. If he 
looks within, there every throb of his heart, —every pulsation 
of his circulating blood,—every thought that passes through 
his mind, tells him that God is there, : strengthening and sup- 
porting him. If he looks abroad, there not only the heavens, 
and the suns and worlds which glisten i in the firmament; but 
evere plant, every leaf, every blade of grass speaks to him of 
God. He sees the supporting power of the Deity in constant 
exercise around him, in the beasts of the field, in the fowls of 
the air, and in the insect that sports in the sunbeam, and re- 





(a) 1, Tim. vi. 16. 
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joices in its existence; and from all creation around him a 
thousand voices arise, calling to him in one harmonious con- 
cert: Lo, God is here !—Oh! why can—why do not men real- 
ise, as they ought, that they are in the constant presence of 
their Maker? To the man who should feel at all times this 
truth as it deserves to be felt, the sentiment of it would become 
the power of God unto salvation. H. 
Meadville, Penn. 





Arr. 6.—New views or Curistianity, Society, AND THE 
Cuvurcu. By O. A. Brownson, Boston: James Munroe & 
Company. 1836. 


We were prepared for something good from Mr. Brownson, 
but this work has far exceeded our expectations. While in 
eloquence of style it equals the writings of the Abbé de la 
Mennais and Victor Cousin, it surpasses the first in philosophic 
depth and the last in condensation. In fact we look upon this 
book as calculated to make a deeper and wider impression than 
any thing of the sort since “The Words of a Believer.” 

The following passage, from the preface, will tend to remove 
a prejudice which the name naturally excites: 


“It must not be inferred from my calling this little work New 
Views, that I profess to bring forward a new religion, or to have 
discovered a new Christianity. The religion of the Bible I believe 
to be given by the inspiration of God, and the Christianity of Christ 
satisfies my understanding and my heart. However widely I may 
dissent from the Christianity of the Church, with that of Christ I 
am content to stand or fall, and I ask no higher glory than to live 
and die in it and for it. 

“ Although | consider the views contained in the following pages 
original, | believe the conclusions, to which I come at last, will be 
found very much in accordance with those generally adopted by the 
denomination of Christians, with whom it has been for some years 
my happiness to be associated. ‘That denomination, however, must 
not be held responsible for any of the opinions I have advanced. 
{am not the organ of a sect. I do not speak by authority, nor 
under tutelage. I speak for myself and from my own convictions. 
And in this way, better than I could in any other, do I prove my 
sympathy with the body of which I am a member, and establish my 
right to be called a Unitarian. 

“With these remarks I commit my little work to its fate. It 
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contains results to which I have come only by years of painful ex- 
perience; but I dismiss it from my mind with the full conviction, 
that He, who has watched over my life and preserved me amidst 
scenes through which I hope I may not be called to pass again, will 
take care that if what it contains be false it shall do no harm, and if 
it be true that it shall not die.” 


We will now attempt to give our readers a brief summary 
of the book. Yet we fear we shall do it injustice; for where 
all is so condensed, any omission breaks the course of thought. 

He sets forth with two propositions, on which, as upon firm 
foundation stones, the whole work is based. The first is, that 
“Religion is natural to man, and he ceases to be man the mo- 
ment he ceases to be religious.” The second declares, that as 
man isa creature of growth, the institutions, forms, and embo- 
dyments of religion must necessarily be always changing. 

Christianity, therefore, he goes on to say, as given by Christ, 
is always “the same, yesterday, to-day and forever.” But 
Christianity as taught by the Church, is quite another thing. 
It is defective, mutable, improveable. Christianity as it exists 
now, is very far from being what Christ meant it to be. What, 
then, did he mean? Let Mr. Brownson answer. 


“To comprehend Jesus, to seize the Holy as it was in him, and 
consequently the trve idea of Christianity, we must, from the heights 
to which we have risen by the aid of the Church, look back and 
down upon the age in which he came, ascertain what was the work 
which there was for him to perform, and from that obtain a key to 
what he proposed to accomplish. 

“ 'T'wo systems then disputed the Empire of the World ; Spiritual- 
ism* represented by the Eastern world, the world of Asia, and Ma- 
terialism represented by Greece and Rome. Spiritualism regards 
purity or holiness as predicable of Spirit alone, and Matter as essen- 
tially impure, possessing and capable of receiving nothing of the 
Holy,—the prison house of the soul, its only hindrance to a union 
with God, or absorption into his essence, the cause of all unclean- 
ness, sin, and evil, consequently to be contemned, degraded, and as 
far as possible annihilated. Materialism takes the other extreme, 
does not recognise the claims of Spirit, disregards the soul, counts 
the body every thing, earth all, heaven nothing, and condenses itself 
into the advice, ‘ Eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’ 

“This opposition between Spiritualism and Materialism presup- 





* T use these terms, Spiritualism and Materialism, to designate two social, rather 
than two philosophical systems. They designate two orders, which, from time 


out of mind, have been called spiritual and temporal or carnal, holy and pro 
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ses a necessary and original antithesis between Spirit and Matter. 

hen Spirit and Matter are given as antagonist principles, we are 
obliged to admit antagonism between all the terms into which they 
are respectively convertible. From Spirit is deduced by natural 
generation, God, the Priesthood, Faith, Heaven, Eternity; from 
Matter, Man, the State, Reason, the Earth, and ‘Time ; consequently 
to place Spirit and Matter in opposition, is to make an antithesis be- 
tween God and Man, the Priesthood and the State, Faith and Rea- 
son, Heaven and Earth, and ‘Time and Eternity. 

“This antithesis generates perpetual and universal war. It is ne- 
cessary then to remove it and harmonize, or unite the two terms. 
Now, if we conceive Jesus as standing between Spirit and Matter, 
the representative of both—God-Man—the point where both meet 
and lose their antithesis, laying a hand on each and saying, ‘ Be one, 
as I and my Father are one,’ thus sanctifying botn and marrying 
them in a mystic and holy union, we shall have his secret thought 
and the true Idea of Christianity. 

“The Sc:iptures uniformly present Jesus to us as a mediator, the 
middle term between two extremes, and they call his work a media- 
tion, a reconciliation—an atonement. ‘The Church has ever con- 
sidered Jesus as making an atonement. It has held on to the term 
at all times as with the grasp of death. ‘The first charge it has la- 
bored to fix upon heretics has been that of rejecting the Atonement, 
and the one all dissenters from the predominant doctrines of the day, 
have been most solicitons to repel, is that of ‘ denying the Lord who 
bought us.’ ‘The whole Christian world, from the days of the Apos- 
tles up to the moment in which I write, have identified Christianity 
with the Atonement, and felt that in admitting the Atonement they 
admitted Christ, and that in denying it they were rejecting him.” 


Mr. Brownson we perceive appropriates to his own use the 
very famous orthodox word, Atonement. It is very certain, 
however, that its original meaning was that which he gives it 
—‘ to make at one”—* to reconcile.” He goes on to say that 
Jesus and John (he might have added Paul) repeatedly declare 
Lover to be the essence of Christianity. 


“The nature of love is to destroy all antagonism. It brings to- 
gether; it begetteth union, and from union cometh peace. And 
what word so accurately expresses to the consciousness of Christ- 
endom, the intended result of the mission of Jesus, as that word 
peace? Every man who has read the New Testament feels that it 
was peace that Jesus came to effect,—peace after which the soul has 
so often sighed and yearned in vain, and a peace not merely between 
two or three individuals for a day, but a universal and eternal peace 
between all conflicting elements, between God and man, between 
the soul and body, between this world and another, between the du- 
ties of time and the duties of eternity. How clearly is this expressed 
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in that sublime chorus of the angels, sung over the manger-cradle— 
‘Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace and good-will to men” 

“Where there is but one term there is no union. ‘There is no har- 
mony with but one note, It is mockery to talk to us of peace where 
one of the two belligerent parties is annihilated. ‘That were the 
peace of the grave. Jesus must then save both parties. The 
Church has, therefore, with a truth it has never comprehended, called 
him Gop-Man. But if the two terms and their products be origi- 
nally and essentially antagonist; if there be between them an innate 
hostility, their union, their reconciliation cannot be effected. There- 
fore in proposing the union, in attempting the Atonement, Christ- 
ianity declares as its great doctrine that there is no essential, no 
original antithesis between God and man; that neither Spirit nor 
Matter is unholy in its nature ; that all things, Spirit, Matter, God, 
Man, Soul, Body, Heaven, Earth, Time, Eternity, with all their du- 
ties and interests, are in themselves holy. All things proceed from 
the same Holy Fountain, and no fountain sendeth forth both sweet 
waters and bitter. It therefore writes ‘Hotness To THE Lorp’ 
upon every thing, and sums up its sublime teaching in that grand 
synthesis, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
mind and soul and strength, and thy neighbor as thyself.” 


The next chapter deals with the church, and we are begin- 
ning to despair, since our limits prevent us from extracting the 


whole of it, the only way of doing it justice. Its sum is that 
the church did not succeed in taking the idea of Jesus, and in- 
stead of understanding him to assert the holiness of spirit and 
matter, it understood him to say that matter was cursed, and to 
predicate holiness of spirit alone. He is therefore no more an 
Atoner, but a Redeemer. He redeems spirit from the curse of 
the flesh. 

From this original mistake proceeded the Gnostic and Mani- 
chan errors, original sin, total depravity, vicarious sacrifice, 
human inability, supremacy of the church, a Pope, Creeds, In- 
quisitions, Implicit Faith, Celibacy of the Clergy, Monks, Nuns, 
and contempt for all earthly interests. 

“ But every thing,” so begins the next chapter, “ must have 
its time. The church abused, degraded, villified matter, but 
could not annihilate it. {[t existed in spite of the church. - It 
increased in power, and at length rose against spiritualism and 
demanded the restoration of its rights. This rebellion of Ma- 
terialism, of the material order against the spiritual, is Protest- 
antism.” 

His reasons for this assertion are briefly these. The revival 
of classic literature and art, was confessedly an immedi ite 
cause of Protestantism. i, classic Greece and Rome were 
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wholly materi:l in their character. In protestantism, as in 
classic antiquity, religion becomes a function of the state, and 
is valued as a useful help in keeping the people in order. In 
both, reason or government determine the belief of the people, 
and not church authority. The tendencv now is toward per- 
fect freedom of opinion and conscience. Protestant philosophy 
also is material. The senses are made the source of know- 
ledge, and scepticism of all which cannot be perceived by the 
senses is the result. Strictly speaking. there is no religion in 
Protestantism. “ As protestants, people are not religious, but 
co-existing with their Protestantism, they may indeed retain 
something of religion.” Protestant religion is Catholicism 
continued. 


“The same principle lies at the bottom of all Protestant churches, 
in so far as they are churches, which was at the bottom of the 
Church of the middle ages. But Materialism modifies their rites 
and dogmas. In the practice of all, there is an effort to make them 
appear reasonable. Hence Commentaries, Expositions, and De- 
fences without number. Even where the authority of the reason is 
denied, there is an instinctive sense of its authority and a desire to 
enlist it. In mere forms, pomp.and splendor have gradually disap- 
peared, and dry utility and even baldness have been consulted. In 
doctrines, those which exalt man and give him some share in the 
work of salvation have gained in credit and influence. Pelagianism, 
under some thin disguises or undisguised, has become almost uni- 
versal. The doctrine of man’s inherent Total Depravity, in the few 
cases in which it is asserted, is asserted more as a matter of duty 
than of conviction, Nobody, who can help it, preaches the old- 
fashioned doctrine of God’s Sovereignty, expressed in the dogma of 
unconditional Election and Reprobation. ‘The Vicarious Atone- 
ment has hardly a friend left. ‘The Deity of Jesus is questioned, 
his simple Humanity is asserted and is gaining credence. Orthodox 
is a term which implies as much reproach as commendation ; people 
are beginning to laugh at the claims of councils and synods, and to 
be quite merry at the idea of excommunication.” 


The same material tendency shows itself in Literature, Art, 
Government and Industry. There is however, in this century, 
a slight reaction in favor of spiritualism, in consequence of the 
excessive materialism of the eighteenth century. Here is a 


beautiful description of the events which accompanied this re- 
action. 


“The Eighteenth Century will be marked in the annals of the 
world for its strong faith in the material order. Meliorations on the 
broadest scale were contemplated and viewed as already realized. 
Our Republic sprang into being, and the world leaped with joy that 
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‘a man child was born.’ Social progress and the perfection of go- 
vernments became the religious creed of the day; the weal of man 
on earth, the spring and aim of all hopes and labors. A new para- 
dise was imaged forth for man, inaccessible to the serpent, more 
delightful than that which Adam lost, and more attractive than that 
which the pious Christian hopes to gain. We of this generation can 
form only a faint conception of the strong faith our fathers had in 
the progress of society, the high hopes of human improvement they 
indulged, and the joy too big for utterance, with which they heard 
France in loud and kindling tones proclaim Lirertry and Equatt- 
ty. France for a moment became the centre of the world. All 
eyes were fixed on her movements. The pulse stood still when she 
and her enemies met, and loud cheers burst from the universal 
heart of Humanity when her tri-colored flag was seen to wave in 
triumph over the battle field. ‘There was then no stray thought for 
God and eternity. Man and the world filled the soul. ‘They were 
too big for it. But while the voice of hope was yet ringing, and Te 
Deum shaking the arches of the old Cathedrals,— the Convention, 
the reign of ‘Terror, the exile of patriots, the massacre of the gifted, 
the beautiful and the good, Napoleon and the Military Despotism 
came, and Humanity uttered a piercing sliriek, and fell prostrate on 
the grave of her hopes! 

“'The reaction produced by the catastrophe of this memorable 
drama was tremendous. ‘There are still lingering among us those 
who have not forgotten the recoil they experienced when they saw 
the Republic swallowed up, or preparing to be swallowed up, in the 
Empire.. Men never feel what they felt but once. The pang 
which darts through their souls changes them into stone. From 
that moment enthusiasm died, hope in social melioration ceased to 
be indulged, and those who had been the most sanguine in their an- 
ticipations, hung down their heads and said nothing ; the warmest 
friends of Humanity apologized for their dreams of Liberty and 
Equality ; Democracy became an accusation, and faith in the 
perfectibility of mankind a proof of disordered intellect.” 

The signs of this reaction on behalf of spiritualism are many, 
It shows itself in philosophy, art and literature. “ Materialism 
in philosophy is extinct inGermany. It is only a reminiscenee 
in France, and it produces no remarkable work in England or 
America. Phrenology, which some deem materialism, has it- 
self struck materialism with death in Gall’s work.” Protest- 
antism ceases to gain ground in this century in what is peculiar 
to itself. Rationalism in Germany, England and America, re- 
treats before the Evangelical party. Unitarianism on the plan 
of Priestly and Belsham, is on the decline. Catholicism has 
revived, offered some able apologies for itself, made some emi- 
nent proselytes, and alarmed Protestants. ‘ Men who a few 
years ago were staunch Rationalists, now talk of spiritual 
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communion; and many who could with difficulty be made to 
admit the inspiration of the Bible, are now ready to admit the 
inspiration of the sacred books of all nations, and instead of 
stumbling at the idea of God’s speaking to a few individuals, 
they see no reason why he should not speak to every body.” 
Money getting and utilitarianism are spoken of with contempt. 
«“ Protestantism died in the French revolution, and we are be- 
ginning to get disgusted with its dead body. Spiritualism re- 
vives, will it again become supreme? Impossible.” 


We have thus accompanied our author through his survey 
of the past. He began by stating the Idea of Jesus to be the 
reconciliation of Heaven and earth, or founding the Kingdom 
of Heaven below. This the Church did not understand. 
Through long ages Spiritualism triumphed. But in the Refor- 
mation of Luther the Material became ascendant. There was 
a reaction from Spiritualism to Materialism. But just now 
there is another reaction in favor of Spiritualism. The ques- 
tion now comes what is to be the result of it—what are the 
prospects of our own and coming ages? 

According to our author, neither the Catholic nor the Pro- 
testant ideas are to have exclusive supremacy hereafter, but 
there is to be a reconciliation between them, and the Christ- 
anity of Christ is to take the place of the Christianity of these 
two churches, To bring this about is the mission of the pres- 
ent. Humanity never goes back; to go back either to exclu- 
sive Spiritualism or exclusive Materialism, is impossible. The 
world is tired of both, it desires something better than either. 
All this is expounded minutely and confirmed by appeal to 
facts. We should be glad to insert here, had we space, our 
author’s remarks on Calvinism, Universalism and Unitarian- 
ism, but we really must stop extracting somewhere, and as 
these are not absolutely essential to the argument, we pass on 
to the 


Resvuits oF THE ATONEMENT. 


“The influence of this doctrine cannot fail to be very great. It 
will correct our estimate of man, of the world, of religion and of 
God, and remodel all our institutions. It must in fact create a new 
civilization as much in advance of ours, as ours is in advance of that 
which obtained in the Roman Empire in the time of Jesus. 

“Hitherto we have considered man as the antithesis of all good. 
We have loaded him with reproachful epithets and: made it a sin in 
him evento be born. We have uniformly deemed it necessary to 
degrade him in order to exalt his creator. But this will end. 
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slave will become a son. Man is hereafter to stand erect before 
God as achild before its father. Human nature, at which we have 
pointed our wit and vented our spleen, will be clothed with a high 
and commanding worth. It will be seen to be a lofty and deathless 
nature. It will be felt to be Divine, and Infinite will be found traced 
in living characters on all its faculties. 

“ We shall not treat one another then as we do now. Man will be 
sacred in the eyes of man. ‘l’o wrong him will be more than crime, 
it will be sin. ‘To labor to degrade him will seem like laboring to 
degrade the Divinity. Man will reverence man. 

“Slavery will cease. Man will shudder at the bare idea of enslav- 
ing so noble a being as man. It will seem to him hardly less daring 
than to presume to task the motions of the Deity and to compel him 
to come and go at our bidding. When man learns the true value of 
man, the chains of the captive must be unloosed and the fetters of 
the slave fall off. 

“ Wars will fail. The sword will be beaten into the ploughshare 
and the spear into the pruning hook. Man will not dare to inar and 
mangle the shrine of the Divinity. ‘The God looking out from human 
eyes will disarm the soldier and make him kneel to him he had risen 
upto slay. Tho war-horse will cease to bathe his fetlocks in human 
gore. He will snuff the breeze in the wild freedom of his. native 
plains, or quietly submit to be harnessed to the plough. ‘The hero’s 
occupation will be gone, and heroism will be found only in saving 
and blessing human life. 

“ Education will destroy the empire of ignorance. ‘The human 
mind, allied as it is to the Divine, is too valuable to lie waste or to 
be left to breed only briars and thorns. Those children, ragged and 
incrusted with filth, which throng our streets, and for whom we must 
one day build prisons, forge bolts and bars, or erect gibbets, are not 
only our children, our brother’s children, but they are children of 
God, they have in themselves the elements of the Divinity and 
powers which when put forth will raise them above what the tallest 
archangel now is. And when this is seen and felt, will those chil- 
dren be left to fester in ignorance or to grow up in vice and crime? 
The whole energy of man’s being cries out against such folly, such 
gross injustice. 

“ Civil freedom will become universal. It will be every where felt 
that one man has no right over another which that other has not 
over him. All will be seen to be brothers and equals in the sight of 
their common Father. All will love one another too much to desire 
to play the tyrant. Human nature will be reverenced too much not 
to be allowed to have free scope for the full and harmonious deve- 
lopment of all its faculties. Governments will become sacred ; and 
while on the one hand they are respected and obeyed, on the other 
it will be felt to be a religious right and a religious ‘duty, to labor to 
make them as perfect as they can be. 

“ Religion will not stop with the command to obey the laws, but it 
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will bid us make just laws, such laws as befit a being divinely en- 
dowed like man. ‘The Church will be on the side of progress, and 
Spiritualism and Materialism will combine to make man’s earthly 
condition as near like the lost Eden of the Eastern poets, as is com- 
patible with the growth and perfection of his nature. 

“Industry will be holy. ‘The cultivation of the earth will be the 
worship of God. Workingmen will be priests, and as priests they 
will be reverenced, and as priests they will reverence themselves 
and feel that they must maintain themselves undefiled. He that 
ministers at the altar must be pure, will be said of the mechanic, 
the agriculturist, the common laborer, as well as of him who is tech- 
nically called a priest. 

“The earth itself and the animals which inhabit it will be counted 
sacred. We shall study in them the manifestation of God’s good- 
ness, wisdom, and power, and be careful that we make of them none 
but a holy use. 

“ Man’s body will be deemed holy. It will be called the temple of 
the Living God. Asa temple it must not be desecrated. Men will 
beware of defiling it by sin, by any excessive or improper indulgence, 
as they would of defiling the temple or the altar consecrated to the 
service of God. Man will reverence himself too much, he will see 
too much of the Holy in his nature ever to pervert it from the right 
line of Truth and Duty.” 


We will close our extracts from this remarkable work with 
the concluding passage. Many parts which we had marked 
for extracting, we are obliged to omit. As ;espects the truth 
or falsehood of the views contained in this work, we hardly 
feel able as yet to pronounce a judgment. Carried away by 
the stream of the author’s eloquence, we know not yet how to 
perform our office of critical discrimination. We will how- 
ever say thus much, that the Eclectic Philosophy upon which 
these views are based, has long seemed to us the only one 
which can gain the conviction of the present age. Its method 
we believe the true and right one, however erroneous some of 
its present results may be. The leading ideas of this work of 
Mr. Brownson we feel compelled to admit: It appears to us 
that there is‘'no middle ground between the optimism of this 
work, and the creed of despair of Augustine and Calvin. And 
when the question fairly comes before us in this shape, we 
cannot hesitate a moment. If Christianity is a gospel of glad 
tidings, it does not teach those black doctrines of total depravi- 
ty, and an unending, predetermined Hell, which are more 
gloomy and horrible than that which may be known of God by 
the light of Nature. It teaches that evil, though suffered for a 
time, is surrounded by good and will be at last overcome, and 
swallowed up in it. It teaches that Love is stronger than 
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Hate, Good than Evil, and that Christ shall reign till all ene- 
mies shall be subdued under his feet, and death and hell cast 
together into the Jake of fire. Christianity is in some sense or 
other a doctrine of Hope, of Reconciliation, of Optimism. It 
teaches that every thing is for the best, that our God is a Fa- 
ther, and that he only suffers evil for the sake of Good. If 
there is danger in this view, of fostering lax and careless senti- 
ments with regard to evil and sin, we say there is a like dan- 
ger in every system of grace ever preached. The Calvinistic 
doctrine of Election is equally dangerous. Make a system as 
stern as you will, you must have a door of hope open some- 
where, and then false hopes will always intrude themselves. 
That, on the whole, is the safest system which gives the most 
lovely and noble views of God’s character and providence, thus 
creating no hypocritical service, but genuine love. 

It seems to us that our author underrates the practical influ- 
ence of existing sects. When he says on the first page, that 
the Christian institution must be spoken of as what was, not 
as what is, as a shadow of a sovereign and an empire in ruins ; 
when he says that Protestantism is dead, &c. &c.; he says 
what should be qualified. Philosophically, it may be true— 
but we are soapt to confound the form with the spirit, that he 
should have stated, perhaps, that the Church is still capable of 
producing Christians and saving souls. 

We bid our friend farewell, thanking him for this work, and 
praying that we may share his strong faith in the prospects of 
man. 

“ Here I must close. I have uttered the words Union and Pro- 
GRESS as the authentic creed of the New Church, as designating 
the whole duty of man. Would they had been spoken in a clearer, 
a louder and a sweeter voice, that a response might be heard from 
the universal heart of Humanity. But I have spoken as I could, 
and from a motive which I shall not blush to own either to myself 
or to him to whom all must render an account of all their thoughts, 
words and deeds. 1 once had no faith in Him, and I was to myself 
‘a child without a sire.’ I was alone in the world, my heart found 
no companionship, and my affections withered and died. But I 
have found Him, and he is my Father, and mankind are my bro- 
thers, and [ can love and reverence. 

“ Mankind are my brothers, — they are brothers to one another. 
I would see them no longer mutually estranged. I labor to bring 
them together, and to make them feel and own that they are all 
made of one blood. Let them feel and own this, and they will love 
one another ; they will be kindly affectioned one to another, and ‘ the 
groans of this nether world will cease ;’ the spectacles of wrongs 
and outrages oppress our sight no more; tears be wiped from all 
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eyes, and Humanity pass from death to life, to life immortal, to the 
life of God, for God is love. 

“ And this result, for which the wise and the good every where 
yearn and labor, will be obtained. I do not misread the age. | 
have not looked upon the world only out from the window of my 
closet ; | have mingled in its busy scenes; I have rejoiced and wept 
with it; I have hoped and feared, and believed and doubted with it, 
and I am but what it has made me. I cannot misread it. It craves 
union. ‘The heart of man is crying out for the heart of man. One 
and the same spirit is abroad, uttering the same voice in all lan- 
guages. From all parts of the world voice answers to voice, and 
man responds to man. ‘There is a universal language already in 
use. Men are beginning to understand one another, and their mu- 
tual understanding will beget mutual sympathy, and mutual sympa- 
thy will bind them together and to God.” 





Art. 7—DEATH OF MARQUETTE. 


His solitary grave was made 
Beside thy waters, Michigan. 
In the forest shade the bones were laid 
Of a world-wandering man. 
Discoverer of a world, he sleeps 
By all the world unknown ; 
No mausoleum marks the spot 
Nor monumental stone. 
He died alone — no pious hand 
Smoothed down the pillow for his head, 
No watching followers reared the tent 
Or strewed the green leaves for his bed. 
His followers left the holy man 
Beside a rustic altar kneeling, 
The slanting sunbeam’s setting rays 
Thro’ the thick forest branches stealing. 
An hour had passed, and they returned ; 
They found him lying where he knelt, 
But oh! how changed — the calm of death 
Upon his marble features dwelt. 
Even while he prayed, his living soul 
Had to its native heavens fled, 
While the last twilight’s holiest beams 
Fell like a glory on his head. 


Lake Erie. S. B. Sandusky. 
July 19th, 1835. 
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Arr. 8.— RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


We regard it not the least favorable sign of the state of our 
country, that so much attention has been paid of late to this 
important subject. We are beginning to understand that any 
education which does not awaken the spiritual nature of a 
child is of little value, and that a merely intellectual education 
may be positively injurious. We begin to perceive that the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of all wisdom, and that with- 
out religion the most intellectual man is incomplete i in his cha- 
racter. Hence the great interest felt in Sunday schools, hence 
the increasing anxiety among parents to fulfil their duties to- 

ward their child’s soul as well as its body and intellect, hence 
public lectures to children on religion, hence the growing cus- 
tom of introducing it into week day schools as a regular branch 
of instruction, hence, in fine, works upon this special subject 
like the one now lying before us.* 

To teach children ‘religion is understood to be difficult as 
well as important. The difficulties however, are not inherent, 
but extraneous. To communicate religion to the mind of a 
child is easy enough, when you once set about it in the right 
way. But here lies the difficulty. We have done so little of 
this work, that we hardly know any thing about the right 
way. We have not learnt that what we have to do i is, to suf- 
fer them to approach Jesus and forbid them not. We have 
put ourselves between the Savior and the infant mind with our 
catechisms and dogmatics, our theological speculations and 
refineinents. Our duty was very easy and simple, had we 
only known it. It was merely to bring the children to their 
Savior, to put them into his arms, and let them see his benign 
and heavenly face. In other words, instead of cramming their 
minds with our own conclusions and opinions, we were to ex- 
cite them to act, freely and naturally, upon the Savior’s words 
and the facts of his life, and induce them to draw their own 
conclusions. 

The success of Mr. Alcott, as recorded in the book before 
us, would, we should think, satisfy the most sceptical, of the 
practicability and excellence of such a method. A more in- 
teresting series of conversations we have never seen. A more 
natural and beautiful exposition of some great religious princi- 
ples has not fallen in our way. As an historical document, 
showing the adaptation of the young mind to religion, it is of 
inestimable value. It w ould not gratify, we grant, sec tarians 





* Conversation with Children on the Gospels ; ; conducted and edited by A A. Bron- 
son Alcott. Volume I. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1836. 
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of any name; for it is eclectic and liberal, and truths belonging 
to all parties are freely expressed, and remain uncontradicted. 
In this respect it appears like a running commentary on the 
work of Mr. Brownson, noticed in the previous article. His 
philosophic views are here experimentally verified. We see 
that all forms of faith and opinion have their truth, and that 
only by including all, can we arrive at perfect Christianity. 
It argues well for Eclecticism that these two works should is- 
sue at the same time, from the same press, in the same city. 
It is Theory and Practice walking hand in hand. 

Those parents should be counted very fortunate who have 
an opportunity of placing their children in a school like Mr. 
Alcott’s. When we consider how the natures of children are 
twisted and perverted and spoiled by mismanagement and ig- 
norance on the part of teachers, and that no money can buy 
for a child that understanding sympathy which alone enables 
a teacher to unfold the moral nature, it should always be a 
matter of special gratitude to God on the part of parents when 
their children come under influences like those set before us 
in this volume. Parents, however, seldom understand their 
privileges, and we see by the preface to this volume, that even 
Mr. Alcott’s school is very fluctuating. Many of the children 
remained with him, it appears, but a short time, and were then 
taken away. Why this should be, we cannot understand, ex- 
cept the parents thought they would grow too wise and spirit- 
ual; a thing we consider quite unlikely to happen in this world 
of temptation. We have indeed heard fears expressed lest the 
child’s vanity should be excited by the deference shown to his 
opinions in this method. But the book shows that a rigid self- 
scrutiny is constantly in action, by which exhibitions of vanity 
or pride, and other faults, are detected and repressed. After 
carefully reading the whole book, we are forced to say, that 
we do not see how a child could go through such a discipline, 
and bring away habits of vanity or conceit. 

We therefore cordially recommend this book to all who de- 
sire a knowledge of the method of addressing the young mind 
on religious truth. With the works of Gallaudet and Jacob 
Abbott, we shall keep it as a manual in this important depart- 
ment of science. ‘To parents and Sunday school teachers es- 
pecially, it is a valuable present, the study of which must ena- 
ble them to abound more and more in that true work of the 
Lord — the blessed work of bringing the lambs into his fold of 
safety and peace. 

To give some idea of the book, we add extracts from the va- 
rious Conversations. 
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The following is part of a conversation Oe the first chap- 
ter of John—“ In the beginning was the Word, &c.” 


Ontological Evi- Now those who have some dim idea of what these words mean 
dence. may hold up their hands. 

(Several did.) 
Now, those who think they have a clear sense of their meaning : 

(Several hands fell.) 
Now, let each who can express it tell what idea these words convey to him. 
Generation of | Josian. ‘They seemed to me to mean there was nothing without 
Nature from God. 
— Josern. Nothing ever would have been without God. 

Epwarp B. God made every thing that was and would be. 

Augustine. There could be no life without God, for all life comes from God. 
He is the fountain of life. 

Wituam B. God is in every thing. 

EorGE K. God was the first thing, then he made things. If he had not been 
first, there would have been no other things. 

Cuartes. God made every thing, is in every thing, and will continue in every 
thing to the end. 

Lucia. There must have been spirit before there was any thing else. There 
must have been spirit to make the world before there could be any world. 

Idea of Divinity ALEXANDER. Every thing was God, first. 
and Creation. Wituiam B. Every thing is God, now. 

Jostan. I think all spirits are emblematic of God. Just as images of stone are 
copies of men’s bodies, so the souls of men are copies of God. I mean all good 
souls, 

Frank. I think the body is the shadow of the spirit. 

Lemvev. If, as Josiah says, all good spirits are emblems of God, what must bad 
spirits be the emblems of ! 

Mr. Atcotr. We will not begin on that subject now, Lemuel. It will come 
bye and bye. 

Lucta. God must have thought within his mind before any thing could be made, 
and it was his thought that shaped things. 

Mr. Atcorr. Was his thought the word then? 

Cuares, First there was God; then he thought, then he spoke the thought in 
a Worp; and so there was a World. 


The following paragraph is an example of an appeal to con- 
science, and its answer. 


Spiritual Do you think these emblems could be applied to what passes with- 
Saperienss. in yourselves ; can it be said of you that the baptism of repentance 
has been in your soul, and the dove has descended upon it! 
(They hesitated.) 

Can you say to yourself, I have repented of doing wrong ; I have turned away from 
my sins; I have gone down into the deep waters of baptism and washed away my 
sins; I have felt a spirit of holiness, gentleness, sweetness, come upon me, and 
seem to cal] me child, and tell me to hear and obey! 

KEuma. I have felt so, somewhat. 

Eien. I never felt so sorry as I ought. 


The following seems as clear an explanation of Eternity as 
can be given: 


Mr. Atcottr. Eternity is the abolition of all Time. No dial plate can measure it. 

Euma. A dial plate marks off Time. 

Mr. Atcort. ‘The flow of Eternity shall not cease, though centuries are marked 
off endlessly. 
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Lemvet. Eternity has no hours, no spaces. 

Georce K. I cannot imagine it. 

Marrua. I cannot imagine any thing without an end. 

Lemvet. There is nothing without an end. 

Cuartes. My mind is too small to imagine any thing without an end. 

Mr. Atcorr. No; your mind is so large that no finite thing can seem to you 
infinite. The reason you cannot imagine any thing without an end is, because your 
thought is larger than any thing, and more comprehensive. Every thing is finite, 
thought is infinite, and you feel this ; no thing can measure this feeling. 


A very useful part of these conversations is the exercise of 
imagination. By means of this the children are led to realize 
the scene or persons concerning which they read. For exam- 
ple, here are two of the pictures which they made in their 
mind of the massacre of the Innocents. 


Cuartes. I imagined Herod, just as his anger was raging, and his passionate 
order was given to the soldiers to kill every child. And they went out and did as 
he commanded ; and the mothers ‘were so frantic, that they tried to kill the soldiers 
themselves. 1 imagined there were stone steps to the houses, and both mothers 
and children were pitched down the stone steps and killed. And all this while, 
Herod was looking out at the window, and seeing the slaughter ; and at last he could 
bear it no longer, and stopped it. But when he found Jesus was not killed, he 
repented of this mercy. 

Wittiam B. J thought of a place ten times as large as this temple. And there 
was a large room and a beautiful throne, with golden steps, very high, and a great 
window, and a dvor open into the street ; and soldiers were standing round, waiting ; 
and Herod was waiting for the wise men, till at last he was in such a raze, that he 
did not know what he was saying, and he told the soldiers to go and kill all the chil- 
dren in the town. And they were afraid to disobey him, and went. And Herod 
clapped his hands as he saw the massacre go on, looking out of his great window. 
And he saw one mother, with a child crying, praying ; and Herod thought it must 
be the mother of Jesus, and he sent for it, and had it brought in, and killed it him- 
self. ‘Tne soldiers were flying about, and the mothers were also flying about fran- 
tically, and throwing stones; and now and then a soldier fell dead. And when 
Herod afterwards found Jesus was not dead, he killed all the soldiers. 


Here is a description of Joseph and Mary that might assist 
a painter in his representation of the Holy Family. 


Mr. Atcorr. Have you ever imagined what kind of a person the father of 
Jesus was! 

Francis. I think he had a long beard, and was rather old. 

Cuartes. I think he was a plain man, and went to church, and was very de- 
cided in his manner about things ; not but that he was perfectly kind, but he would 
set his foot down, and say things should be so and so. 

Anprew. [think he looked like the bust ofPlato. (Pointing to the corner of 
the room.) 

Mr. Atcorr. How does Mary represent herself to you? 

Marrua. I think she was young, and her hair fell over her neck. 

Emma. I think she was very beautiful. 

Mr Atcorr. Do you mean inward or outward beauty. 

Fema. Both. 

Cuartes. [| think she was an angel before she was a woman. It seems to me, 
as if she must have been. 

Anprew. I think she looked like an angel, and a woman too.* 





(* ‘*I saw her upon nearer view 
An angel, yet a woman too.”—£d.] 
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Saucer R. I thought she was very beautiful. 

Cuartes. I thought she had a great deal of maternal feeling, and that made her 
beautiful ; and that she looked like the Circassian women, very simple. and when 
uot engaged in cleaning up her house, Jesus was sitting by, reading to her. Her 
eyes weie dark blue. 

Frank. I think they were light blue. 

Cuartes And her hair was black. 

Emma. I thought it was brown. 

Mr. Atcorr. | always have imagined her of light complexion, with delieate 
features, full blue eyes and light hair; and that the Son resembled the Mother. 

Cuarves. I think of Jesus :eading to her, and when he could not pronounce a 
word, his mother would take a needle and point out the letters, and show him how 
the word was spelt. 

Mr. Atcorr. Well! I never thought of Jesus as learning to read, but as a 
quiet, meditative Child, who observed his own Nature, and Creation. 

Emma. When he was not engaged for his parents, I think his usual occupation 
was to go out into the woods to walk. 

Marrua. Sometimes [| think he had a book in his walks. 

Cuartes. I think he had a garden, and every day he went into it and gathered 
flowers for his mother. 

Mr. Accorr. Yes; I have seen a very beautiful picture of Jesus in his child- 
hood, with flowers in his hands. He liked to be influenced by Nature ; he was im- 
aginative ; he had a magnificent imagination; he was poetical ; he seemed to have 
every thing in his mind ; it was a perfect mind — good Sense, just Judgment, entire 
Faith. He grew up like a tree in the midst of Nature. ‘The scenery around Naza~ 
reth was very impressive. Nazareth was not a city, but a town. 

Emma. I think if I could draw, I could show exactly how the house looked in 
which he lived, I seem to see it so clearly. 


And here is the idea of “ sojourners and pilgrims” happily 
familiarized: 

Mr. Accott. Every one is a visiter on the Earth from the Lord. I hope you 
will all be pleasant visiters. Some visiters are very unpleasant ; they do not like 
what is given them to eat and drink; they do not like the beds they lieon. Do you 
think a drunkard is a pleasant visiter? Is he doing what he is sent to do? 


They all laughed. 
Emma. I am not a very pleasant visiter, but I have a very pleasant visit. 


Repentance and Spiritual aid are forcibly taught by a child’s 
image in the following extract: 


Emblems of Lemvunt. A person doing wrong but once, is a foul spring ; but 
Repemtance. the foul particles may settle down, and then it will be clear again. 

Many. And they need do wrong no more. 

Mr. Accorr. ‘That would prevent more foul matter from getting in. But what 
is to be done with the particles that are there? 

(A long pause.) 

Anprew. You can flow away from them and leave them. 

Lucia. I think there is pure water under the mud and sand, which springs up, 
and softens it, and carries off the muddy particles, and leaves them somewhere, and 
so flows clear, and the spring is clear too. 

Mr. Atcorr. What makes the water spring up and flow away? Whence 


comes the current! 
Lemvet. It comes from God. God is always helping. 


The temptation and its application are thus pithily set forth: 


Freperic. I think the temptation was to show the devil that he could never 
get any advantage over Jesus, Jesus settled the matter with him, 


oU* 
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Mr. Accorr. Have you settled with the devil in this respect! 
Freperic. No. 


And finally, we will close with the following extract, which 
shows what manner of faith in Christ this system produces. 


Mr. Accorr. As many of you as think you have as high evidence, that these 
words of the written Gospels are a true record of what Jesus Christ did, as you 
have of any thing that is put into language, may rise. 

(All rose.) 
As many as think they have as high evidence that Jesus Christ lived, as that they 
live themselves, may rise. 

(All rose.) 
How do you know that this record of Jesus Christ’s action is true? 

Cuarces. Because the principles and truths of the Gospel are acted out every 
day ; ani when we do the same kind of things Jesus did, we have proofs within our- 
selves that itis as Jesus said. I feel perfectly sure that Jesus lived and did just as 
it says there. 

Severat. Sodol. 

Susan. I am sure of it, because Luke would not say so, if it was not true. 
There are a great many things that are said there, which we know are true, because 
we find them in ourselves. 

Mr. Atcorr. You mean by experience! 

Susan. Yes; and so we believe that all the rest of the things said there are 
true. 

Cuartes. And we see there is nothing there, that does not happen every day, 
and so there is no reason why we should nut believe. 

Mr. Avcorr. Is Lazarus raised, and are demons cast out every day? 
Cuaries. ‘There is resurrection, as we know in other ways, every day, and 
men are possessed by appetites and passions; and their demons are cast out by 
faith, and love, and truth. 
_ Mr. Atcorr. ‘Ihere are many men among us, Charles, who do not feel this 
evidence that you speak of. Yes; some ministers, I fear, go into the pulpit and 
preach, who do not. 
: + mgs 5 Then they have not risen from their graves— the graves of their 
odies. 

Mr. Atcorr. Which set of senses do they set up to judge truth, their external 
or internal senses. 

Cuartes. ‘Their external senses. 

Mr. Atcorr. Can we always trust our external senses. 

Cuarces. No; never. 

~: r. Atcorr. Not even when we are perfectly good, or, if we were perfectly 
good ! 

Cuarves. Yes; if we were perfectly good, and had never done wrong, nor in- 
herited any disease, to spoil our temper, | suppose we could. 

Mr. Atcorr. As many as are perfectly convinced, and cannot doubt, that there 
is a Spirit within you, may rise. 

(All rose up.) 
Yesterday I saw a man who said he knew of no evidence of spirit. 

Eien How large a man! 

Mr. Atcorr. A grown up man, and learned. 

Cuar.es, Why did you not talk to him and tell him? 

Mr. Accorr. Faith and knowledge of spirit is something which cannot come 
by the hearing of the ear; it comes by living, by a pure and holy life. If any man 
wall have faith, he must first be pure, both in body and mind. Ea. 
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Art. 9.— LETTER FROM BUFFALO.— No. 2. 


My dear Sir: I send you the names of several new sub- 
scribers to your Western Messenger. In collecting from the 
subscribers the money which I remit to you, I have taken pains 
to learn what is thought of the Messenger, and I am happy to 
say that it is highly approved. Its freedom and spirit are ge- 
nerally commended. _ | believe it is doing much good, and we 
must do what we can to extend its circulation. The Messenger 
is a Missionary. Let it be filled with local information con- 
cerning morais and religion in the West; with explanations of 
true Christianity, and applic ations of it to life, and especially to 
life as it is in these young communities around us; with that 
wisdom which dwells with prudence, and it will do much for 
the truth. Wherever it goes, it will introduce us as Christians, 
and procure for us, and more than all, for our views of Christ- 
janity, a favorable regard. A book will sometimes be read 
when a man would not be heard. We need something to pro- 
duce union of effort among all Christians. I have always re- 
gretted the absence of such union, but I deplore it now more 
than I ever did before. I see around me a community which, 
I presume to say, needs Christianity more than any other com- 
munity which ever existed. Throughout all the West men 
have enjoyed a state of unparalleled | prosperity; their desires 
have been inflamed — multitudes are crowding in from all 
quarters to share the golden harvest; and there is need of 
Christianity in all its power to uphold moral principle and re- 
duce a world of agitated discordant parts to order and harmo- 
ny. Nothing but Christianity can save the souls of prosperous 
men from utter wordliness. ‘In this crisis what are Christians 
about? Each sect is active; but instead of going forth to the 
great work with united purpose and strength, each looks with 
jealousy upon all the rest and builds up its walls of partition; 
and time and strength are wasted in pernicious contention 
about names and terms, and essential doctrines. Do you put 
the records of dreams in your paper? In the visions of the 
night or the day, and I have forgotten which, there arose be- 
fore me a very high mountain. The heavens seemed to rest 
upon it, and the whole earth was its base. On the top of it, 
there was placed an inexhaustible store of treasure, and a pro- 
clamation was made to all the inhabitants of the country, that 
they should receive of the treasure, if they would ascend to the 
place where it was deposited. But the mountain was high, 
and its sides were precipitous, and a question arose among the 
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multitude which gathered about its foot, how the ascent could 
be made. Hundreds were ready to speak at once, and from 
the confusion I learned that some thought that the best way 
was up the eastern side — others preferred the western side; 
others still, the sunny side of the south, but the largest number 
were very vociferous, and confidently declared that there was 
but one way of ascent, and that was up the side of the frozen 
north. I observed a few who wisely used what means they 
had to settle the question, and with quiet determination began 
to climb the mountain. But the multitude were inflamed by 
the controversy ; they were absorbed by it, so that they forgot 
the treasure and stayed at the foot of the mountain, endeavor- 
ing to make it appear to all that every way but theirs was full 
of dangerous precipices, craggy steeps and raging torrents, and 
dark deep gulfs utterly impassable, and if by their eloquent 
representations they gained many proselytes, I could see the 
evident tokens of satisfaction; they seemed to imagine that the 
great object was gained, though the treasure remained upon 
the mountain top, and they had not taken a step to reach it. 
Is there not truth in the vision? If there is, let us receive it. 
We cannot all agree in every point, but at least we may agree 
to differ in opinion and still act in unison. While I was in 
your city last winter, I had an interesting conversation upon 
this subject with a gentleman who is an Episcopalian. I ad- 
mired his spirit—said he, I can act with you. We agree on 
the great points — the need of the Savior, &c. He illustrated 
our argument and disagreement in this mode: —“ The Ohio is 
now frozen; two men wishing to cross it, speak of the thick- 
ness of the ice — one thinks it a foot thick, the other thinks it 
six inches thick; now their difference is of no practical import- 
ance, they agree that it is thick enough to bear their weight; 
each believes this, and they may walk along together.” 

How does your project succeed to establish a ministry at 
large in Louisville? I hope it will be successful. It would 
tend to promote Christian union. Have you many subscribers 
to the Messenger among the Christians and Reformers. They 
are with us very nearly in doctrine, and if they knew us, they 
would act with us. I met individuals of both those sects, and 
when they found that I was not an infidel — for they had been 
told that all Unitarians were such — they treated me very cor- 
dially. After preaching on board a steamboat on the Missis- 
sippl, @ young gentleman, a medical student, who was a Re- 
former, came to me and expressed his entire approbation of my 
opinions, but was exceedingly amazed to learn that I was a 
Unitarian. He lived in Tennessee, and gave me a very urgent 
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invitation to go home with him. Had circumstances permit- 
ted, I would have glad’y accepted the invitation. He had an 
uncle, who was a distinguished preacher of the Reformers. I 
found that the Reform preachers were very tenacious of their 
mode of baptism. Two of them whom I met, insisted that 
plunging was the only true form of baptism, anc that without 
it, no one could enter the Christian fold. But the laity were 
more liberal. Those whom I met, seemed to waive questions 
about form, and unite on the great points of Christian doctrine. 
J admire the zeal and self-sacrifice which characterize the Re- 
formers and Christians. They are doing very much for the 
Western country, and if we make ourselves known to them, 
they will permit us to help them, and though we and they may 
differ in our modes of expression and action, as do the Metho- 
dists and Presbyterians, still we may regard each other as 
fellow-laborers, and strengthen each other’s hearts and hands. 
With earnest wishes and prayer for your success, and for the 
promotion of truth and love, 1 am your friend and brother, 


G. W. H. 





Arr. 10.— PETER PARLEY. 


We have not the intense faith in Peter Parlev’s system of 
book-writing that many have. Undoubtedly his books, and 
others written on the same model, have merits and advantages. 
Truly acknowledging this, we shall point out some of their 
defects. 

It is intended by their writers to unite in them the interest 
of fiction with useful knowledge. It is intended by means of 
the amusing style and form, to allure the young unconsciously 
on to an acquaintance with valuable facts. Thus, to children 
they are books of mere amusement — sought, read, enjoyed, 
as books of amusement. They do not task the mind, they 
amuse it — do not stimulate it to effort and exact it, but lull it 
into a pleasurable repose. 

So far as their influence in developing and strengthening the 
mental powers is concerned — (and this is the most important 
influence of books) — it is the same with that of novels and 
romances on those of riper years. So far as this influence is 
concerned, they are children’s novels; and it matters little 
whether they are or are not founded on fact. The child reads 
them with the same purpose, and the same mental state is pro- 
duced by the reading, as when “Ivanhoe” or the “Spy” are 
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read by a grown man. Many a child of twelve years old, 
who has never read a novel, so called, is thus a confirmed novel 
reader in all its mental habits. 

There is such a thing as making books for children too in- 
teresting. For the open-eyed curiosity of a child, the dullest 
detail of facts has a spell. It does not need to be wheedled 
into knowledge; the knowledge, if clearly conveyed, has in 
general, sufficient interest of itself. Gild it over—add to it 
factitious attractions, and in time the child will seek no infor- 
mation which is not clothed in more than its native charms. 
Pamper the child’s mind with delicacies and luxuries, and like 
the body it will ever after require luxuries and delicacies. This 
seducing a child into knowledge by means of a pleasant story, 
is like giving a reward to it for telling the truth; —in time, 
the child will tell the truth not from the love of it, but for the 
reward ; and in the same degree its moral character is destroyed, 

There is such a thing too as making the way to knowledge 
too easy. The great object which a parent has in view in 
educating the child, is not merely to put facts into the mind, 
but that by means of efforts required in gaining the facts, the 
mind itself may grow and be invigorated. But if no mental 
effort is required in gaining knowledge, the mind remains 
green, immature, weak, like the body that grows up in luxu- 
rious ease. 

There is a singular inconsistency seen in the judgments pro- 
nounced on books for children. Books are equally popular 
with the same persons because of characteristics utterly oppo- 
site and subversive of each other. Nominally, the great object 
in modern intellectual education is to make the child think. 
This is what constitutes the value of Colburn’s Arithmetics and 
Algebra, (books, by the way, worth a thousand times all the 
improvements made on them since,) and a few other works of 
the same description, which make real attention and thought— 
thought, producing something of itself, and not a mere reflec- 
tion of the thoughts of the book—requisite for every step 
taken in knowledge. Yet, while the principle is recognized 
that the main object of education is to unfold and strengthen 
the mind itself, and that this can be done only by making the 
mind exert itself, most school books even on different sciences 
are made so easy, so slowly proceeding from step to step, so 
simple, and in most cases so superficial too, and so free from 
every thing difficult to be mastered, that the scholar has no 
opportunities for mental effort. All the thinking is done for 
him. This is the case with studies best suited to task and call 
forth the powers of the mind. While books of travels, biogra- 
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phy, history for children, are nothing but novelties, read be- 
cause they are such, and exciting a corresponding influence. 
The children of this generation are fed on pap. Their food is 
all luxurious and debilitating. Royal roads to knowledge are 
sought, aud such roads, to know ledge, not wisdom, are found. 
And because young lads of sixteen have more scientific truths 
packed away in their minds than Plato, many think them supe- 

rior in mind to Plato. The old and contemned modes of edu- 
cation trained up such men as Newton, Locke, Butler and Mil- 
ton. Will modern books and systems train up the inind in 
nobler proportions ¢ 

This “ knowledge made easy” system pervades every kind 
of writing. It is seen in books for men as well as children. 
Literature has taken the form of Family Libraries, Reviews 
and Cyclopeedias. Philosophical and Theological writings are 
suited to the taste of the age for the exciting, the short, and 
the superficial —for what may introduce thought and emotion 
into the mind, but not excite the mind itself to thinking. 

“But has not there been a great improvement in the books 
for children’s reading? Are not the writings of John Smith 
and Peter Parley and other industrious men, better than Mo- 
ther Goose’s melodies and Sinbad the Sailor, Cinderilla and the 
awful tale of Bluebeard?” We think they are not better. 
Children read Mother Goose and Sinbad the Sailor as a mere 
amusement. ‘Tl ey knew it was not the serious part of educa- 
tion. But they read Peter Parley, and study books written on 
the same principle, as the gravest business of education. We 
think it better that books written to amuse, should be read as 
books of amusement, and that education should not be an 
amusement. ‘The child, after reading Robinson Crusoe or the 
Forty Thieves as a relaxation, felt bound and prepared for real 
mental labor. But it feels that Peter Parley is too serious for 
mere amusement, while it is too flimsy for the purpose of call- 
ing out the child’s intellect. 

“But these books create a taste for reading.” They do. 
But for what kind of reading? For reading books of the like 
kind. They destroy the taste for severer_ reading. It is as 
with novels. They never lead to better reading. We have 
known those who began with history and philosophy, end with 
novels and romances. But we never knew one begin with 
novels, and by reading them have a taste formed for better 
reading. Men do not acquire a taste for hard labor by living 
in childhood and youth in luxurious ease and light pleasures; 
nor do such books as Peter Parley create the taste for hard and 
laborious studies. They can only form a taste for reading such 
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works as by their picturesque writing cause a succession of 
images to float before the mind and to occupy it, without re- 
quiring any corresponding effort. 

We would not be insensible to the real merits of Peter Par- 
ley’s writings — to the flowing narrative —the simple style — 
the descriptions vivid almost like painting ; and last, not least, 
to the utility of the engravings found in them. But we dread 
to see all books for children written in this style. We do not 
wish to see school-books written on the plan of saving thought 
and labor to the student. If Peter Parley is only to take the 
place of Tom Thumb and Jack the Giant Killer, and other an- 
cient works of this description, undoubtedly the exchange is a 
good one; but if he goes on making all class books for schools 
on the same model, we shall be sorry that he has written at 
all. Children gain a loss, when their teachers or their books 
do their thinking for them. 


Natchez, Dec. 1836. 





Arr. 11.—Tue Principtes or Epucation, AS APPLIED IN THE 


Mostte Instirute. By Norman Pinney: 56 pp. 


This an excellent pamphlet. Its object is to set forth the 
principles on which the Mobile Institute is organized, its in- 
tended management, and the course of study to be pursued by 
the pupils. It is not a treatise on the benefits of education, 
but a practical treatise on the method of educating —two very 
different things, as any one may know who will take the trou- 
ble to read the many works published on education. Jt is sensi- 
ble, wise, judicious. While it sets forth a systematic plan of 
education, and that, one which must approve itself we think to 
every judicious man, it has the additional and the great merit 
of being free from the declamation and exaggeration which we 
so often find in works on this subject. One of the principal 
features of the Institute is, to receive pupils at an early age 
and retain them many years, until indeed they have gone 
through a course of studies which shall be a sufficient prepara- 
tion for the study of any of the professions, or for entering on 
the active business of life. This course includes all the branches 
taught in our ‘best colleges. Mr. Pinney is the Principal of 
the Institution, and he has five other gentlemen associated with 
him in the business of instruction. We understand that the 
“Institute” has commenced under very flattering auspices; 
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and from the knowledge we have of several of the gentlemen 
engaged in it, and from the very liberal plan on which it is 
founded, we believe it is to be one of the most useful institu- 
tions west of the mountains. 





Arr. 12.— GEOLOGY OF THE MISSISSIPPI.’ 





BY W. B. POWELL, M. D, 





Granp Gutr, Miss., Jan. 8th, 1837. 
Mann Butter, Esq. 

Dear Sir : — Your favor of the 5th came to hand at the mo- 
ment I was mailing a communication for the “ Annals of Phre- 
nology,” hence I had immediate leisure to bestow some atten- 
tion to the highly interesting interrogatories and suggestions 
which it contains. 

To be as clear as I desire to be upon the numerous points 
you have touched, I must prepare the way by commencing at 
a period, in the physical history of this country, far anterior to 
the present. I do not, however, intend to go so far back as to 
include the time when the highest points in the middle states 
had a heavy sea rolling on them; nor will I offer any specula- 
tions as to the cause of the retrocession of that sea. But 1 will 
commence at the time when the present sea had bounds fixed 
to its raging billows. 

This boundary is now marked either by a stone wall or a 
diluvial embankment consisting of sand, pebbles, and marine 
fossils.* From this boundary it has retreated a great distance 
within the human history of its operations. And it isa well 
known fact, in the memory of men now living on the sea board, 
that the tides do not rise, by some feet, as high as they did 
fifty years since. Is the bed of the ocean becoming deeper by 
the removal of sand and pebbles to the margin? 

The Gulf of Mexico has, in all probability, extended to Al- 
exandria on Red river, possibly further, including all that sec- 











* The sand bluff at Natchez, and the stone bluffs at Grand Gulf and Vicksburg, 
at present point out so much of the original boundary of the gulf or its bay. The 
lands on the west side of th> river overflow to the extent of 6) or 100 miles. The 
Mississippi never removed those strata of compact sand stone which extended from 
the above points and covered this immense plane. [| have yet to learn that any 
stream of water ever changed its channel after breaking through a bed of stone. 
The river may have ran in various places in this plane since the retrocession of the 
sea. 
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tion of country lying south of a line drawn from the northern 
margins of Lake Ponchartrain and Lake Sabine, and in some 
places still further north. The sub-stratum of most or all of this 
region, | have no doubt, consists of alternating strata of dilu- 
vial and alluvial deposits. Such was discovered to be the fact 
by digging a well near Lake Ponchartrain, to the depth of two 
hundred feet. Far removed from the margin of the present 
gulf, but within the basin of the former, the last diluvial de- 
posite will be found very near the level of the present sea, say 
fifty feet below the present surface. This fifty feet of earth is 
alluvial, and has been deposited by the fresh water streams. 
Then it follows that the alluvial beds of these streams have 
been much lower, (ves, fifty feet) than they now are, and still 
their margins were only subject, as they now are, to annual in- 
undation. No portion of the alluvial lands on the Mississippi 
would now be exempt from inundation if the capacity of the 
river to disembosom its waters had not been increased by many 
and important cut-ofls, which shortened its stream and in- 
creased the velocity of its waters. If the river be permitted 
to progress in this work, the time is not far distant when all 
the lands, now subject to inundation, will be in cultivation. 
If, on the other hand, this work be prevented by human art, 
the time is equally near when all the alluvial lands now in cul- 
tivation, on the river, will be subject to annual inundation. [ 
will now show you that these conclusions are not hypotheti- 
cally drawn. 

When travelling in the steamboats near the banks of the 
river, you frequently see trunks of trees sticking horizontally 
in the bank, ten or more feet below the surface; you see, also, 
marks or lines, indicating the annual deposites of earth, and 
finally, you see stumps of trees standing perpendicularly in the 
bank many feet.* ‘The unscientific observer concludes from 
these facts, that the river does not so deeply overflow its banks 
as it once did, and that those lands which are now covered 
with an industrious population, were in this manner reclaimed 
from the dominion of the water. But when he is informed by 
some old pilot of the river, that the inundations are as extensive 
as he ever knew them to be, he is astonished, because he has 
the evidence before him that the bank has been elevated ten 
feet in the last thirty or forty years.t He can find no solution 





* On the Arkansas river, and other places in the alluvial valley of the Mississippi, 
cypress trees have been found rooted forty feet below the present surface. To 
find them twenty feet deep is a common occurrence. 

t Perhaps more time was consumed in depositing ten feet of soil than I have al- 
lowed —but this does not affect the law which I am developing. 
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for the difficulty. It does not occur to him that the bed of the 
river rises in proportion to its banks. This being the fact, the 
difficulty is solved. 

Since the river Po has been prevented from overflowing its 
banks by a levy, its bed has risen to the level of the surround- 
ing country; and now, in high water, there is a column of 
water twenty feet deep pressing against the levy and threat- 
ening destruction to the inhabitants. (Can the Mississippi be 
thus confined by human labor?) This is the law of all alluvial 
rivers, and awful are to be its consequences to the citizens of 
Louisiana. The present generation, feeling secure, and guided 
by their interest, will endeavor to confine the river in its pres- 
ent channel, but if they acted for the future, they would di- 
rect it to the Gulf by the shortest route. Piles have already 
been driven at the mouth of Plaquemine. Unless human art 
be very industrious in preventing cut-offs and breaks in this 
river, Vicksburg, Grand Gulf, New Orleans, and in the course 
of time many other places, will be left as monuments to point 
out to strangers the former margin of the river. After reflect- 
ing upon the laws of human acquisitiveness and alluvial action, 
I feel safe in predicting that before the completion of the next 
five hundred years, the population on the alluvial grounds of 
Louisiana will be entombed in a sea of Mississippi water. But 
if the river were permitted to take its wonted course, such a 
result would not happen. 

An application of the laws of alluvial action as above ex- 
posed, will explain the reason why stumps exist forty feet be- 
low the surface at Attakapas and other places similarly situa- 
ted. These stumps point out very nearly the time when the 
Gulf of Mexico sent its last tide upon the plane,— also the time 
when alluvial action commenced exclusively the work of ele- 
vating the country,—also the time when the bed or channel 
of the Mississippi was forty feet lower than it is at present ; — 
and, also, the time when the alluvial country commenced send- 
ing forth the grateful smiles of a juxuriant vegetation, to wel- 
come the genial rays of the morning sun. The secret which 
I have thus exposed, relative to alluvial action, is not generally 
understood; hence, when stumps and logs and mammoth’s 
bones are discovered so far below the surface of the earth, the 
inference is, that the ancient site of some river has been dis- 
covered ; or else, they are regarded as an indubitable evidence 
of a visit by Noah’s flood.* 





* We may always determine whether a deposite has been effected by a single 
flood or by annual inundations. In the former, every thing that is discovered to 
have been buried will be found upon the same plane, or the original surface ; in the 
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Your desire to know whether I have any reasons to induce 
the belief that the “ Mississippi ever ran through the present 
lakes Maurepas, Ponchartrain, &c.” When we recur to the 
fact, that the channel of this river was, at one time, forty or 
fifty feet lower than it is now, it must be admitted as being 
very difficult to determine where it has or has not run. But, 
notwithstanding my ignorance of the topography of the coun- 
try extending from the Iberville to those lakes, yet I have such 
evidence as induces me to believe it never did. First, both of 
these lakes are too broad to have been produced by the river. 
Lakes which have been produced by cut-offs in the river, pos- 
sess no internal cause to widen them. Second, if the river had 
ever run through these lakes, there would have been produced 
but one lake instead of two, and a bay as Jarge as the largest of 
them. The old channel of the river would have been closed at 
the upper extremity* by debris from the river, and at the 
lower by that from the Gulf. And third, there is nothing to 
be seen about the margins of these lakes, independently of im- 
mense beds of marine shells, that resembles the appearances to 
be seen about those lakes which we know were formed by the 
river. I regard these lakes as having been produced in a simi- 
lar manner with those situated along the Gulf coast. The 
southern part of Louisiana, when emerging from the waters of 
the Gulf, presented small points of land, as diminutive islands; 
these were extended by subsequent deposites till they became 
united,—and thus produced many lakes, a number of which 
still exist, but they will finally disappear. Lakes Maurepas 
and Ponchartrain would have been, by this time, nearly out of 
existence, if the Mississippi had not been prevented, by a levy 
or levee, from flowing into them every spring.t 





latter, such discoveries will be made every foot we descend. Many geologists and 
naturalists who have examined the Big-bone-Lick of Kentucky, did not discover 
all the facts, or else did not draw proper inferences from them ; and hence published 
to the world that the mammoth was destroyed by the flood—that he was an anti- 
diluvian animal. I have had the destructive happiness to make some of them blush 
for their errors. 

As the fact may be interesting to you, I will here remark, that near and at the 
Big Lick, Botetaeut Co., Va., I discovered the remains of an antidiluvial and a re- 
cent alluvial mammoth. The former lay upon a lime stone rock, under forty-four 
feet of compact yellow clay, such as is common to high lands; the latter four feet 
uuder the surface in the alluvian of the marsh. 

* The upper extremity of those sections of the Mississippi, Red river, Arkansas, 
&c., which have been cut-off within the last 100 years, continues open—the lower 
extremity only is closed. ‘There are lakes, however, which must have been made 
by cut-offs in these streams, that are at this time entirely isolated. 

+ On the shore of Lake Ponchartrain, Maurepas, &c. we see fine white sand. 
We do not see this on the margin of the Mississippi, or on the lakes which we know 
it to have formed. I attribute this in a great measure to the presence of salt in the 
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With regard to the geology of this state, upon which you 
desire my opinions, I cannot say much from personal observa- 
tion, but it is possible that I may be able to drop pe some im- 
portant hints, by way of inference from the little I have seen of 
it—from the observations given to me by travellers, and from 
what I have seen in the adjoining and other states. 

The southern extremity of the state I suppose to be like that 
of Alabama, a diluvian (perhaps | should say a post diluvian) 
from the present sea, consisting mostly of sand. In this region 
there ought to be a range of primitive rocks—a continuation 
of that which crosses the Chattahoochee river above Columbus. 
It may be hidden by diluvian, and it may not. That portion 
of this state which was washed by the ancient Gulf of Mexico, 
as at Natchez, Grand Gulf, Vicksburg, &c., we find a well 
marked diluvial formation, superimposing another to be noticed 
presently. In this I think there exist clays of a good quality 
for pottery, and sands for the manufacture of glass. On the 
margins of the streams the richest alluvial deposites or forma- 
tions obtain. 

From a want of further observation I am not able to say, 
whether the rock strata which underlies the diluvial region, 
and imparts the peculiarity which obtains in the soil of the up- 
lands, as at Clinton, Jackson, &c., belong to the secondary 
or transition. They may even be of the tertiary, for this 
formation is well marked at Claiborne, Ala., which is the same 
geological range. 

The Cumberland and Alleghany mountains pass through the 
northern extremities of this State and Alabama, and into Ar- 
kansas. Spurs or branches of these mountains extend as far 
south as Tuscaloosa, Ala., and the head waters of the Yazoo 
in this state. Thermal waters, iron, and coal, the two former 
in abundance and of the best quality, have been discovered in 
the former state, and the last in beds three feet thick. I have 
been told that coal exists about the sources of the Yazoo, and 
even lower down. I can assign no reason why all the mine- 
rals discovered in Alabama and Arkansas, may not exist, 
abundantly, in this state. 





former lakes. Salt or alum thrown mto the Mississippi water will cause a deposite 
of sedimentary matter. It is true, and the fact should not be overlooked in this 
place, that on those points of the Mississippi where much current exists, sand is 
drifted ; and where there is no current, fine sedimentary matter is deposited. In 
the former condition of the water, the latter species of matter 1s for graeme 
Now it is possible that the absence of action in the interior of the lakes suffers se- 
dimentary matter to deposite, while by the motion of the margins sand is drifted 
up. I have seen fresh water lakes on the top of the Alleghanies, where these phe- 
nomena seemed to be as thoroughly exhibited as in the salt lakes. 


51* 
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I believe that a geological examination (not a survey) of this 
state, would develop many objects worthy of the enterprise of 
capitalists. And it might be made for the trifling considera- 
tion of five or six thousand dollars. 

I have now given you such information as your letter called 
for to the extent of my ability, which I regret is not greater. 
When I tell you that this letter was commenced after tea, and 
finished before 11 o’clock, you will be able to excuse its many 
imperfections. Yours, 

With sentiments of high regard, 
W. Byrp Powe. 





Arr. 13.— THEODORE. 
Cuap. VIII. 
Translated from the German of De Wette. 
Reason anv Farr. 


While our friend was wholly occupied with John’s letter, 
he was pleased at receiving a visit from the preacher Walter, 
to whom he could communicate his thoughts. He read to him 
the letter, and when he had finished the part which relates to 
Rationalism and Supernaturalism, he stopped and waited to 
see what his friend would say. 

Walter remarked with much surprise. “It seems to me that 
each of you has reached, by a different path, the same point, 
from which the opposition between Rationalism and Superna- 
turalism disappears. You have come to it by reflection, and 
he through experience and feeling.” , 

“ And are we not both right?’ That opposition belongs to the 
schools, and that, too, only in a state of philosophy when the 
immediate hidden life of the reason is not understood, and in 
which too much stress is laid upon the understanding and its 
dogmas. But in active life, and for the man who knows the 
limitations of the understanding, it becomes an idle thing to set 
reason and revelation in variance. The highest truth has its 
home there where the reason acts though unconsciously, where 
inspiration, intuition, devotion, take possession of the soul, and 
all mere argument and reflection ceases. 

“I can easily understand,” replied the other, “that John, 
who preaches to simple country people, and whose business is 
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rather to rouse their feeling than excite their intellect, may be 
able to practice upon this idea. But with us it is different. 
Many of our city hearers have heard of this distinction, and 
expect us to take notice of it in our public discourses.” 

“ Wherever such a state of things exists, it must have been 
first produced by those preachers ‘who were themselves per- 
plexed by this opposition of reason and faith, and did not un- 
derstand the true object of public wership, and the true wants 
of the soul. But what compels you to enter into this contro- 
versy? When you have occasion to speak of the general truths 
of Christianity, “such as the dignity of Christ’s person, of reve- 
lation, of redemption, you can do it without submitting your- 
self to the blind belief of tradition, and not relinquishing” your 
freedom of mind, yet so as to bring your hearers minds ‘into 
the state which becomes pious and faithful Christians. You 
must aim at the sentiments and feelings of your hearers.” 

Walter shook his head doubtfully, and seemed not as yet 
fully convinced. Theodore continued: 

“ Even that man who most prides himself upon the independ- 
ence of his mind, and upon using his own reason freely, can- 
not think himself the wisest of his race, nor deny his depend- 
ence upon others in the discovery of truth. He will set up 
some one above himself, in whom he will chiefly confide; he 
will be a disciple and recognize a master. He will moreover 
perceive that he has been educated, either by wise and tender 
parents, and those who have stood in the place of parents; or, 
even though wholly neglected in this respect, he must still 
thankfully “acknowledge various important influences which 
have helped to form him. Enough, he cannot deny that what 
he is he has not become solely through himself.” 

“J do not see the object of this.” 

“You will see it immediately; [ am already at my aim. 
Each one is educated by the community in which he lives, by 
the people to whom he belongs. The humility which acknow- 
ledges this, is the necessary condition of our future progress, 
because it secures to us our susceptibility of further influence. 
The self-conceited man, vain of his own intellect, hardens him- 
self against this humility, and thus closes against himself the 
way of improvement. This feeling of humility every Christian 
ought to cherish in himself toward the Church, and its founder, 
Christ. For all our culture, the spirit which lives in our sci- 
ence, our morality and civilization, goes back at last to him as 
its source. He is the Master of us all. This reverential hu- 
mility, which is altogether a different thing from any renuncia- 
tion of our own reason or power of thought, is the foundation 
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of faith in the divinity of Christ, of revelation and redemption. 
Without it, all our arrangements for public worship would be 
unmeaning, for he who Fels himself sufficient in himself, will 
not go to church to seek edification. If the Preacher therefore 
understands his own interest and that of his church, he will 
make it his aim to produce in his hearers this state of humble 
dependence, rather than to inflate their self-complacency and 
self-conceit. He will therefore not preach his own wisdom 
nor that of the world, but the all-surpassing wisdom of 
Him in whom dwelt all the fullness of the Godhead bodily. 
This is the supernaturalism which true rationalism itself would 
recommend, because it is truly rational, and founded on the 
nature and wants of man. In this spirit our John preaches, 
and our city preachers also cannot do otherwise. Perhaps the 
latter must use more skill and art in producing this feeling of 
dependence, because our modern false culture has repressed it; 
he must also give more occupation to the understanding, yet 
not disjoin it from feeling, but bring them into harmony with 
each other.” 

After a pause, Theodore continued . 

‘This sense of Dependence, this acknowledgment of some- 
thing higher than ourselves, is the fountain of all living, pious 
feeling; of all that inspiration and adoration by which we are 

lifted above the sphere of our own littleness. Every sermon 
ought to plant at least a spark of this feeling in the minds of 
the hearers, and though at the beginning it may aim to address 
and instruct the intellect alone, yet at last it should always at- 
tain to a holy elevation of devotional feeling.” 

I plainly see, then, that I have hitherto been going on a 
wrong path, but I do not yet see clearly the trace of the other 
which you point out tome. But go on with the letter.” 

Theodore then went on to read what John had said concern- 
ing miracles, and this seemed to clear up very essentially the 
difficulties in the mind of Walter. Theodore stopped reading, 
and said— 

“You see that this is exactly the same thing which [ just 
now said respecting the connexion of Rationalism and Super- 
naturalism. If one will only lay aside his minute criticisms, 

and give himself up to the feeling of admiration and reverence, 
then will he whose spiritual excellencies we revere, appear to 
our minds glorified in every relation, in every action of his life. 
The glory and light which surrounds him, will gleam in every 
act which he performs. The particular act in which the spi- 
ritual dignity is embodied, concerns not in any way the feeling, 
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which may even be nourished where our intellect cannot get 
any clear or satisfactory understanding of the matter.” 

But this would not be the case if I have in my mind a dis- 
tinct doubt of the reality of the matter of fact.” 

“ True—if you give your doubt a disproportionate import- 
ance. Such a doubt never touches the essential part of the 
story, which is a faith in the loftiness of Christ’s character. 
Holding this faith firmly, the Apostles and early Christians 
might have committed some errors of the understanding, and 
regarded something as miraculous which was not so, But 
their feeling, the feeling of wonder and admiration, by which 
they were led away, alw ays remains true and real.” 

“And your historical doubts of the truth of such histories, 
ought they not to disturb your pious contemplation of these 
miracles ’” 

“T believe not; for they do not concern the essence of the 
story.” 

“1 will grant you every thing else, but I will not grant you 
this.” 

Theodore was himself not quite certain in his opinions about 
this point, and therefore turned the conversation from it, en- 
couraging his friend to act in future more upon the feeling and 
sentiments than he had been accustomed, in his public dis- 
courses. Walter promising to do this, took leave, and left our 
friend to his reflections. 

“Oh! how mistaken are they,” cried Theodore, “ those theolo- 
gians, who apply their acuteness of mind to explain away the 
miracles, and Jabor to make plain by their criticisms the bible 
history, and forget while doing so the high importance which 
this history has for the pious feelings. How much mistaken 
are they! They act like the cold philologist, who, untouched 
by the beauties of a poem, tires himself with counting its feet 
and syllables, and with a grammatical examination of single 
words and phrases. But these last only pretend to a know- 
ledge of the letter and language, and lay no claim to the cha- 
racter of connoiseurs and judges of art. The others however, 
call themselves theologians, and instructers of youth in the 
highest and holiest of offices. Blind leaders of the blind! They 
know not the place whither they pretend to guide; the Holy 
Temple is closed to them, whose gates they profess to open, 
and to their unhallowed vision are only visible the halls and 
cells in which the Priests disrobe, and where the victims are 
kept for sacrifice. And in such hands did I fall!” He stop- 
ped, lost in thought. 
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[We omit the next chapter, and pass to the tenth. Previo 

to the time at which we commence, Theodore was called hastily to 
the house of his sister Frederica, whose husband, Landeck, had 
been brought home shot, mortally as it seemed, in a duel. After a 
time he got somewhat better, and in conversation with Theodore, 
ascribes his wound to the just judgment of God upon him for his 
criminal course in certain particulars, as a statesman. This gives 
occasion for certain reflections upon special providences and pun- 
ishments which seem to us valuable, and which we extract.] 


Tue Jupements or Gop; Punisuments, &c. 


During the sickness of her hushand, Frederica behaved her- 
self with quiet self-possession and affectionate fidelity. She 
seldom left his couch, and took almost the whole care of him. 
He was sensible of her love, and as he had been hitherto often 
cold and indifferent toward her, it appeared now that all his 
old tenderness for her had returned. The few words he was 
permitted to say after the first few days, betokened his grati- 
tude for her affectionate care, and his sorrow for having made 
her unhappy. “I have,” said he, “ not loved you as you de- 
served. Ihave deceived and pained you, and now I make you 
an early widow!” Frederica sought to quiet him, and remove 
the thought of death, but he assured her that he had in his 
mind a feeling that he was soon to be taken away. 

Yet his condition seemed to improve, and he appeared to be 
recovering; the physician also allowed him more liberty of 
conversation. When Theodore was alone with him one day, 
he began to relate to him how he was brought to this condition. 

“ You know,” said he, “ what share I had in the Treaty with 
; you have often severely reproached me with its injus- 
tice, and I now expiate my crime with my death.” Theodore 
sought to console him by saying that whatever his guilt might 
be, it did not deserve so great a punishment as this. “ Ah! 
dear brother,” replied Landeck, “ all delusion has passed away, 
and I feel wholly the guilt of my conduct. Death is too slight 
a punishment for it.” 

* * * * * 

Whatever trouble Theodore took to console his unhappy 
friend, he could not even drive from his own mind the feelin 
which pained him. It is true, said he to himself, that Landec 
might have met with this misfortune without the guilt of this 
or any other action—for many have innocently fallen in duels. 
And, notwithstanding his crime, he might have declined fight- 
ing, have ascended higher in rank and honor, and closed his 
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life quietly at last. For if all diplomatic sins were thus pun- 
ished, how many of our statesmen would escape? Landeck’s 
fault does indeed stand in a natural, but not necessary, con- 
nexion with his misfortune; yet his conscience recognizes in it 
a punishment, and therefore it is one. For what is punish- 
ment but suffering connected with a feeling of guilt. The li- 
centious man finds his punishment in the disease, brought on 
by his excess; his innocent children, however, to whom he has 
communicated it, can regard it only as a misfortune. Yet the 
outward suffering is to both exactly the same, and the only 
difference lies in the feeling of their minds. 

In connection with this subject, Theodore recalled the divi- 
sion made by the ancient Theologians of Divine punishments 
into natural and arbitrary, which formerly he had rejected as 
unsound. Considered in relation to God, said he, punishments 
are never arbitrary, for God knows no such thing. But those 
punishments appear so to us, which we through our feeling of 
guilt recognize as judgments, without knowing the law by 
which they come. We perceive God’s justice in them, but 
cannot tell why it shows itself in this way, and no other. 
Therefore, in these old doctrines there lies a deeper truth than 
is dreamt of in our modern schools of wisdom! Life, and its 
experiences, often reveal to us the meaning which the ancients 
enclosed sometimes in a rough hard shell. The misfortune of 
my friend has the appearance of a natural punishment; but 
had any other misfortune befallen him —had he fallen from his 
horse, for instance, his conscience would have been aroused in 
that case as in this, and feeling himself guilty, he would also 
have felt himself punished. 

But why, asked Theodore, does good fortune commonly put 
our conscience to sleep, but misfortune awake it? Evil and 
sin, suffering and guilt, are connected together in a mysterious 
manner. The scripture says that death entered the world by 
sin, and therefore in the view of death, or the presence of suf- 
fering, we become conscious of our sins. 

Our friend’s feeling was here correct, but he did not express 
himself clearly. The conscience stands in a close connexion 
with peace of mind and self-satisfaction; he who has a good 
conscience, lives in peace with himself and with the world. 
Outward good fortune gives us at least satisfaction with 
our outward condition, and flatters our desires. This outer, 
sensual satisfaction, may for a long time take the place of the 
true interior peace of mind, and our moral consciousness may 
slumber. But when this dream vanishes, when misfortune 
shakes us rudely from our slumber, then the conscience is 
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awakened, and we feel the inward emptiness and unrest. But 
let Death come plainly in view, before which all sensual plea- 
sures disappear; let us feel the outward, earthly supports of 
our life shaken; then our spiritual consciousness takes full pos- 
session of us, and we prize ourselves only according to our 
spiritual, inward value. If we tremble in the feeling of our 
spiritual emptiness, before suffering and death, then is suffer- 
ing punishment, and death the wages of sin. But if we are 
raised by a feeeling of spiritual strength, then are suffering and 
death only a debt which we owe to nature. Many will feel 
themselves better satisfied by Theodore’s view, than by this 
clearer exposition of ours; yet are both one and the same. 
Thus do many contend about religious opinions, which differ 
fundamentally only in different degrees of clearness. 





Yet we return to our friend and the subject of his cares. 
Landeck lay many weeks sick, and at length a violent bleeding 
put an end to his life. He died in the arms of his affectionate 
wife, who by his death was plunged into the deepest sorrow, 
and only supported herself upon her faithful brother. Theo- 
dore took his mourning sister home, and sought to dry her 
tears, while he mourned with her. He truly sorrowed for his 
friend, whom he had loved even in his errors. The brother 
and sister now dwelt together; and if their life was not a gay 
one, it was sweetened by the most intimate confidence and 
tender interest. If they had, as children under the eyes of a 
loved mother, passed more joyous days in happy unconscious- 
ness, yet they now enjoyed the bliss of a clear and conscious 
harmony of souls, in which the darkest days were not without 
their consolation, and even lamentation and grief changed into 
enjoyment. 

Surely human life knows of nothing fairer than the bond 
which unites brother and sister, when both are well nurtured, 
noble-minded, and loving each other from the heart. Nature 
and custom have united them by an arbitrary tie; but in riper 
years free choice takes the place of nature and custom, and the 
bond is, as it were, formed anew. ‘Troubled by no passion, the 
pure flame burns in stillness in its quiet crypt with perennial 
light; and often when all other flames are consumed, it warms 
and brightens the latest hours of life’s weary day. 





[Passing over much of less importance, we extract from the thir- 
teenth chapter the following view of the divinity of Christ. It is 
very much the view which we ourselves would take. The error of 
the modern doctrine of the Deity of Christ is, that it makes out of a 
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matter of feeling a matter of logic. ‘To the pious heart and feeling 
soul, Christ is the brightness of God’s glory, and the express image 
of his person; his incarnate word, God manifest in the flesh, the 
being in whom dwelt all the fullness of God’s moral attributes. 
tich, beautiful, and full of meaning, are those texts which thus 
speak of him, if you consider them as coming warm from the heart, 
too full to use any exact and logically chosen terms. ‘The Apostles 
and early Christians laid no great stress on logic. Truth to them 
was more a matter of intuition than of deduction; it was seen and 
felt, not argued. But the Western Church was always of a logical 
turn; hence they prefer Paul the reasoner, to John the Seer ; hence 
they seek to circumscribe the language of feeling in precise defini- 
tions. From this source sprang many errors. That pride of under- 
standing, of which the Unitarians have been so often accused, is in 
fact and always has been the great fault of their opponents. Instead 
of being contented with the general terms of scripture, they have 
wished to have a scheme of redemption, a plan of salvation, in which 
the most holy and mysterious and awful truths, which are matters 
of worship and of life, are twisted into a system, and pinned down 
by propositions, and forged, welded and rivetted into the links of a 
creed on those metaphysical anvils whose fires gave the only light 
amid the darkness of the middle ages. As an example of this, how 
common is it for Unitarians to be told in argument “If Jesus is not 
God, I do not understand how he could make an infinite atonement.” 
And though the man who says this has just before been rebuking 
you for your “carnal pride of knowledge,” he is amazed at your 
telling him that it is not his business to understand the how, but to 
believe the fact which God reveals. The views taken in the follow- 
ing passage coincides with these remarks.—Tr.] 


Derry or Curist. 


—You would admit then, interrupted Walter, the doctrine of 
the Deity of Christ? 

Not exactly so, replied Theodore. This doctrine is a mere 
doctrine, and in it the pure esthetic view is subjected to the 
understanding.* My opinion is, that Christ offers himself to 
us as the image of the highest spiritual perfection and beauty, 
and therefore as the highest religious symbol. Every poetical 
image and every work “of art isa symbol, inasmuch as it em- 
bodies spiritual truths in an earthly form. But here the his- 
torical facts are the image, the embodyment of the highest 
truth and goodness. The life of Christ is the most beautifal 
symbol and emblem of the unseen God. 

That is my very idea, replied Hartling. 





* Esthetic and understanding are used here in the German sense. 
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I formerly made a mistake, continued Theodore, in thinking 
Christianity deficient in a symbolic character, not perceiving 
that it is given us in the historical part, intimately united with 
the moral and doctrinal. I thought I needed an outward 
ritual, calculated to touch the sense of beauty, as in the Grecian 
worship, and [ thus disregarded the peculiar excellence of 
Christianity. Ifit had such a symbolical apparatus, it would 
not be the completion and fulfilment of religion. In the Jew- 
ish religion the metaphysical and moral truths were destitute 
of a truly esthetic dress, in Grecian Heathenism their beauti- 
ful temples, statues and processions, were but loosely connected 
with morality and truth, and were more a thing of voluptuous 
enjoyment than of conviction and action. But in Christianity 
all are united; the True and Good are joined with the Be auti- 
ful by an inseparable connection, and have their bodily mani- 
festation in the eternal word made flesh, in the glorified hu- 
manity of Christ. 

But I do not yet see, said Walter, how your view differs from 
the popular one, except in this; that you designate by the word 
symbol, what others call a matter of Faith and Doctrine. 

But that is an important distinction, answered Theodore. 
The emblematic significance of the history of Jesus has been 
lost by regarding as a matter for the understanding that which 
belonged to the feeling. That Jesus is God’s Son, is a wholly 
scriptural proposition, by which is implied that in a human 
image the Divinity has shown himself; and this is asserted yet 
more clearly by the expression, “ brightness of God’s glory and 
express image of his person.” It is right also to state as mat- 
ter of doctrine that God has sent him from Heaven, that he 
was born of the Hoiy Ghost. * * But wholly unsuitable is 
the modern theory about the union of the divine and human 
natures in Christ. If, instead of treating this as a matter of 
doctrine, I express it as matter of feeling, we gain this; that 
an unintelligible matter is removed out of the sphere of the in- 
tellect, and thereby occasions of doubt diminished. The feel- 
ing also can enter into the view more livingly and warmly if 
not disturbed by the mixture of speculative notions. In short, 
Theologians should speak of all which pertains to the person 
of Christ, with more freedom of expression and with more po- 
etic imagery, and seek neither to define nor clearly to explain 
that which is lofty and wonderful in him. So did the ancients. 
But the moderns either fix it in positive formulas or deny it 
altogether. 

Do you ebject then, said Walter, to all discussion and doc- 
trine on the subject of the person and nature of Christ? 
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I regard it, said Theodore, as a necessary evil, as a means of 
bring Christians to some common understanding on this point. 
The ‘only pertoct expression of the faith of feeling, of the deep 
conviction that Christ is the im: age of God, is in united devo- 
tions, where the feeling is uttered in warm language or in sym- 
bolic action. Bat when doubt and contentions arise, then cer- 
tain words and phrases become necessary as signs of the dif- 
ferent opinions, but these should be as simple as possible, and 
constantly referred back to the feeling. 


* * . * — 
Lorp’s Supper. 


Are you also satisfied, asked Walter, with the emblematic 
character of the Christian sacraments, and do you consider the 
public worship of God adagnee to the use of symbols which 
appeal to the sense of beauty? 

[t is a moral beauty and not the beauty of art, which is seen 
in the sacraments. ‘They signify the inner consecration of the 
heart, and nourish the life of piety. Both, and especially the 
Supper, are not so much signs of ‘the pious feeling as the fair- 
est blossom, the highest moment of the religious life itself. 
When the supper is eaten in true communion, it is what it was 
in early Christianity, the crowning point of that hidden life of 
love in Which consist: the umuu ur veiievers. The partaking 
of bread and wine is not then an image of communion with 
Christ and his Church, but it is the act which unites them, it 
is the breathing of our life. No symbolic picture, no work of 
poetry or art, could have such importance for our religious life, 
since it could only image, and not in this way itself ¢ give and 
communicate the feeling. Jn this lofty simplicity of the sym- 
bols of Christianity we see the wisdom of its founder. 

(To be continued.) 
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Art. 14.— Lines written on board a Steamboat, upon seeing a man 


leaning his arm thoughtlessly on the Bible. 


Holy, but unsought Book, , 
How silent is thy voice, alas, where now 
Thou liest! How few e’er deign to look 
Amid thy leaves, and bow 
To Him, whose Word is there, a calm and humble brow! 


Thou art amid the crowd, 
But the crowd turns not to thee. Here, perchance, 
Some eye, indifferent, or else too proud 


To linger long, may glance 
O’er thee, mindless how near such rich inheritance. 


There sits a fellow man — 
He leans upon thee there a thoughtless arm. 
Ah, might he know what treasures he may span! 
Him might thy pages charm 
To lean his faith on thee, and keep it ever warm! 


Thus speaks the voice within, 
The still small voice the soul bears every where ; 
And yet man heeds it not, but in his sin 
Turns deaf away, to bear 
A soul steel’d to high thought, and deep and heartfelt prayer. 





God help thee, careless one, 
For thou hast need of mighty help from Him. 
O turn to that blest Book, as many have done, 
Before thy soul grows dim, 
Before thy doom be like the outcast Cherubim ! 
C. P. Crancn, ; 


Dec. 1836. 
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OBITUARY NOTICE. 


DIED — In this city, after a short illness, Mrs. MartHa Rucoites Winpsuir, 
wife of Dr. Charles W. Windship; formerly of Roxbury, Mass., and for the three 
last years a teacher in Louisville, Ky. 

The varied tenor of this lady’s life, together with her remarkable accomplish- 
ments, her energy of character, her Christian faith and fortitude, and active use- 
fulness in the path of duty she had chosen and loved, make it proper for us after 
having consigned her remains to the dust, to dwell for a brief space upon her cha- 
racter and example. Born of affluent and indulgent parents, and educated in ten- 
derness, her early life seemed ill to prepare her for the struggles and self-denying 
labors which characterized her after years But the Providence which called her 
to the difficult and responsible work of instruction, gave her also powers and capaci- 
ties which enabled her to fulfil it with success and high usefulness. She had an 
energy and perseverance of disposition which rose in oreo as difficulties in- 
creased and obstacles presented themselves. She loved children, and put her whole 
heart into her labors toward them, taking the highest view of the duties of her pro- 
fession, and desiring nothing else but the privilege of teaching so long as she 
should live. ‘To this was added, in her late years, a deep religious faith and pro- 
found conviction of the value of Christian truth to the mind of the child, which 
gave her new strength and ability for accomplishing her misssion. We say, in her 
later years, for during a large portion of her life, she had doubts on the subject of 
revelation. In a little article in our June No. 1836, (West. Mes. Vol. I., No. 10, 
* Elvira, a Sketch,””) which we may now be permitted to say was written by our 
departed friend, she has described with interesting simplicity the progress and 
change of her opinions upon this subject. But she has not described the change 
of life which followed upon her change of opinions. She has not told how, from 
having lived without prayer, she came to live, as it were, upon prayer—literally 
fulfilling the prophetic saying, * Those who wait on the Lord shall renew their 
strength, they shall mount up with wings as eagles, they shall run and not be 
weary, they shall walk and not faint.’”’ She did not describe the devoted interest 
with which she gave every leisure moment to the study of the scriptures, nor her 
active wishes for the welfare of the church of which she became a member, nor her 
deep sympathy with Christians of every name, nor the religious influence which 
she was enabled to exercise upon the thoughtless and indifferent, by which many 
were led to see a reason and a value in the love of God which before had been 
hidden from their eyes. 

She was an example to many that piety can be joined with knowledge, reason 
with faith; the freest inquiry with the calmest conviction; warmth with light; en- 
larged, rational, and liberal views of God and duty with a realizing and solemn sense 
of eternal interests; and in fine, earnest zeal for truth with the widest charity to- 
ward those in error. 

That we have said no more than truth of our departed friend, is witnessed by the 
shock which the community felt at the news of her death, the sympathy manifested 
at her funeral, the sobs and tears of the little children who crowded round her cof- 
fin and hung over her grave as if bereaved of a mother, the chasm felt in the Unita- 
rian church where she worshipped, the school room where she labored, the Sunday 
school of which she was a constant teacher, and the circle of friends to whose hap- 
piness she ministered. She died full of faith in God and love for her Saviour, trust- 
ing in that mercy which had richly bleseed her with all inward spiritual blessings in 
Christ Jesus. And those of us who remain, having fully known her manner of life, 
may treasure it as a lesson, and look forward, as to one of the great privileges of 
the future world, to meet her there with those who by patience and faith have in- 
herited the promises. 

J. ¥. C. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Burnap's Lectures on Unitarianism.—This is a book which was published im 
Baltimore in 1835 by Geo. W. Burnap. Its object is to explain and defend those 
doctrines which may be called, distinctively, Unitarian. It has not been our for- 
june to meet with it in the West, or to read it ourselves, but we have heard it 
spoken of in such high terms by those who have carefully read it, and whose judg- 
ments we respect, that we may confidently recommend it to our readers as a text 
book on the subjects of which it treats. Its purpose made a method necessary to 
which we are not particularly partial, namely, a negative or denying, instead of a 
positive ur asserting method of discussion. ‘This, however, has its use aud its 
place, and its necessity, just as much as the other. When men’s minds are con- 
fused and their opinions so tangled, as they often are, the knife alone can untangle 
the skein. Therefore to those whose object is to know what we think, and why 
we think it, we recommend this book as a compact, complete and plain discussion 
of the whole subject, treating all the main points ina luminous manner. We pre- 
sume it may be procured in Baltimore. 





Western Monthly Magazine and Literary Journal_—This work is now pub- 
lished in Louisville, and edited by William B. Gallagher and James B. Marshall. 
The first number for February has been issued, and is a beautiful looking work, of 
which we ought to be proud. The editors have evidently taken great pains that its 
outward aspect should be neat and elegant. Its contents also, chiefly of a literary 
nature, will compare favorably, we think, with those of any monthly periodical in 
the Union. Mr. Gallagher is known tv the community as a man of polished taste 
and extensive literary attainments. We are happy to have him fora neighbor in the 
chair editorial, and welcome him to our city with great pleasure. It is certainly an 
excellent omen for Louisville that she is attracting to her focus, not merely the bu- 
siness, but also the literature and science of the west. The ‘* Annual Message” of 
the Editors is a capital parody of our executive document. In its words, we must 
Tefer our readers for any further information “to the accompanying document,” mark- 
ed ‘No. 1,” and endorsed “ Western Monthly Magazine and Literary Journal.” 





Holiness or the Legend of St. George, from Spencer's Faerie Queen, by a mo- 
ther. Boston: published by E. Broaders.—This beautiful little book is written 
upon the plan of Charles Lamb’s Tales of Shakspeare. It is the first canto of 
Spencer's celebrated poem, written into modern prose for the use of children. As 
a present for children, as a book for the Sunday school library and for the Sunday 
school teacher, it is a very valuable addition to our stock. Farther than this, as 
Spencer is not very accessible to any of us, it is a very pleasant introduction to an 
acquaintance with that great bard, which all may be glad to avail themselves of. 
We have ourselves used this book in the general lessons of the Sunday school, and 
found ourselves able by means of it, to hold the attention of the children, and deep- 
ly impress the moral upon their minds, better than we have ever done before of 
since. In this way also the book may be very serviceable, and the writer deserves 
our thanks for the careful manner in which it has been executed, and the pure En- 
glish dress in which it appears. 
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MONTHLY RECORD. 


FOR FEBRUARY. 


Cincinnati Debate :— Campbell 
and Purcell—We happened to be 
in Cincinnati during the debate 
on Catholicism, and attended it 
a large part of the time. It last- 
ed seven successive days, with 
the exception of Sunday, five 
hours a day. It was attended 
by crowds the whole time, the 
Church being always so full that 
it was difficult to find a place to 
sit or stand unless you went ear- 
ly. While going on, the debate 
was the constant theme of con- 
versation at the boarding-houses, 
cofiee-houses, hotels and corners 
of streets. In short, the interest 
in it was great in all classes of 
society. 

This fact led us to ask our- 
selves the question: —“ Why is it 
that these topics, thoughts and 
ideas, excite so intense an inter- 
est when presented in the form of 
debate, in those minds who would 
be little affected by them when 
presented in sermons, or addres- 
ses?” It can only be the fact 
of conflict which causes this great 
difference. ‘There is a principle 
within us which delights in war, 
and thus history testifies that in 
every age the choice amusements 
of nations have been either in 
fighting or witnessing fights. — 
The gladiatorial shows of anti- 
quity, the enormous theatres in 
which men and beasts contended 
together in view of an audience 
ofan hundred thousand people ; 


the bull-fights of Spain; the bull- 
baitings, cock-fights and pugilis- 
tic exhibitions of England, all 
rest on the same fundamental fee- 
ling in human nature. ‘The In- 
dian has his war dance; and 
Scott ascribes to the same feel- 


ing the interest of the chase: 
“My child, the chase I follow far, 
*Tis mimicry of noble war.” 


Now if there be in man a fee- 
ling so universal as this, it must 
have its object and it use. We 
cannot believe that it was rightly 
employed when gratifying itself 
by witnessing combats involving 
the pain and death of the beasts 
and men engaged in them. But 
if we can have a combat in which 
there shall be no pain, nor death; 
by witnessing which moreover 
we gain not merely temporary 
pleasure but permanent mforma- 
tion and knowledge, it seems as 
if then, we were putting the or- 
gan of combativeness to its right 
use. Intellectual combats then, 
contests carried on by voice or 
pen concerning important sub- 
jects about which mankind differ, 
is, it seems to us, puttmg this 
bump of combativeness to its 
right use. 

If any one objects that there 
is danger of rousing anger by 
these controversies, then we say 
that this Cincinnati Debate is a 
notable proof that the converse 
is also possible. For both Bi- 
shop Purcell and Mr. Campbell 
deserve the praise of having kept 
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their tempers remarkably well, 
and been quite amiable to one 
another from first to last. Mr. 
Campbell, who knows how to 
say very sharp things, took care 
not to say any thing calculated 
to wound the feelings of his ad- 
versary. And Bishop Purcell, 
though not of so cool a tempera- 
ment as his opponent, and some- 
times waxing warm, would al- 
ways try to explain that he did 
not mean to injure the feelings 
of his worthy friend and antago- 
nist. We thought the Bishop to 
blame several times, in trying to 
excite a prejudice against Mr. 
Campbell personally, instead of 
meeting his arguments ; but it is 
human to err, and on the whole 
there was a great deal more kind- 
ness between these two cham- 
pions than we expected. Also, 
the effect upon the audience we 
think pacific. We may be mis- 
taken here, but from what we 
have seen and heard, we judge 
that the prejudices on both sides 
were softened down, and espe- 
cially that Protestants found that 
the Catholics were a considera- 
bly better and wiser people than 
they had been led to believe by 
the host of scurrilous and abu- 
sive books, sermons, and news- 
paper squibs, during the last two 
or three years, which have been 
levelled against them. 

As to which had the better of 
the argument, that is a harder 
question to decide. The Pro- 
testants, or a part of them, had 
a public meeting, and voted that 
Mr. Campbell had quite “used 
up” the Pope, as we say here in 
Kentucky. If an ex parte vote 


could settle the question, it were 
certainly settled by this meeting. 
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But as the friends of his Holi- 
ness might also meet, and vote 
that not he but Mr. Campbell 
was demolished by the discus- 
sion, it seems on the whole as 
though little were gained by this 
step. 

Our own opinion is, that 
Campbell was the best arguer, 
and the Bishop the best declaim- 
er. And as declamation gene- 
rally does more than argument, 
we are inclined to think that the 
majority of those whose minds 
were not made up before hand, 
were influenced more by the Bi- 
shop than by his opponent.— 
There was another reason for 
this beside the Bishop’s rhetoric. 
Campbell undertook to prove 
seven propositions against the 
Romish Church, overthrowing 
all her pretensions. ‘These pro- 
positions were worded in a strong 
manner. Now in order to suc- 
ceed, it was necessary for Mr. 
Campbell to do more than suc- 
ceed; he must gain a most ap- 
parent and triumphant victory. 
This every body expects, after 
hearing the propositions. If he 
only shows that his side is a 
good deal more logical and de- 
fensible than the other, he fails. 
He has undertaken (so each one 
feels) to show that the other is 
no side at at all, that it is sheer 
absurdity and plainly untenable. 
Now see what a disadvantage 
this is to stand under. For an 
able man, like Bishop Purcell, 
can make the case at least doubt- 
ful; he can give plausible an- 
swers and raise seeming objec- 
tions, and if he does so, he con- 
quers. 

It appeared to us also, that 
Mr. Campbell suffered himself 
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to be drawn aside too much from 
the main points of the argument 
into trifling discussions, which 
only affected details. He would 
allow half a day to be occupied 
in argument about the authority 
of an historian, or some ques- 
tionable item of history, in which 
the Bishop was just as likely to 
be right as he. It appears to us 
that there are two or three great 
positions in the Catholic contro- 
versy entirely impregnable, on 
which the whole discussion 
hinges. The policy of the Pro- 
testant champion is to keep the 
debate to these, that of the Ca- 
tholic, which Bishop Purcell well 
understood, to draw it away from 
them. 

The debate will soon be pub- 
lished, and we may then, if it 
seems advisable, give it a more 
elaborate notice. 


ConpITIoNn OF UNITARIANISM 
IN THE West.—We would have 
more to say on this head if more 
of our friends would take the 
trouble to write to us. Half a 
page of facts and incidents where 
any thing is doing or occurring, 
would surely be no great trouble 
to the writer, and it would much 
increase the value of our Month- 
ly Record. Our Brother Farley 
at Alton, keeps us informed of 
the state of things there, but we 
hear no word from Brothers 
Huntoon and Thurston. We 
hope the Illinois new lands have 
not laid them low with fever and 
ague. Come, Brothers, let us 
have some intelligence about Pe- 
oria, ‘Tremont, Chicago, &c. 
And as for our dear Brother 
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Eliot, we hear of him as preach- 
ing in Orleans and Mobile, and 
elsewhere, and wherever he is, 
we doubt not he is doing valiant- 
ly, but it would much rejoice us 
to be certified of it under his 
own well beloved signature. 

‘Two churches are to be dedi- 
cated in the West this spring, 
one at Mobile and the other at 
St. Louis. Large sums have 
been subscribed at three other 
places, and churches will proba- 
bly be commenced in each. 

In Cincinnati, notwithstanding 
the long absence from illness of 
their pastor, our friends are many 
and true, and we hope will soon 
be supplied with another perma- 
nent minister, to take the place 
of him whom they will never 
forget. May such an one, who- 
ever he may be, come with a 
holy singleness of purpose, ready 
to spend and be spent in the 
noble work of proclaiming <5 
unsearchable riches of the faith 
which unites head, heart, and 
hand, in a bond of union. 

In Louisville we are as we 
were. Our Ministry at large re- 
mains in the future, though we 
hope still 


“To bring this glorious cloud-shadow down, 
Giving it a foundation on the earth” 


We have received a letter, in- 
forming us that as soon as a man 
shall be actually engaged in the 
work, we may draw for funds 
sufficient to support it half a 
year. If, therefore, there be any 
one who feels a desire to under- 
take this mission, we can pro- 
mise him his bread and salt, 
plenty of hard work, innumera- 
ble trials of heart and spirit, and 
an opportunity of beginning west 
of the Mountains one of the no- 
blest works ever granted to man 
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to do. The following extract is 
from a letter dated Alton, Feb. 
13th, 1837: 


‘Since I wrote you, I have preached 
to large audiences in the Methodist 
church several times. My society re- 
quested for press one of iny sermons on 
‘What is Unitarianism!’ I hoped to 
have sent it you ere this, it being in 
press the 20th of Dec. It went through 
slowly, and is now in St. Louls to be 
covered, and we expect it hourly. We 
have raised $6400 towards a church. 
Six gentlemen subscribed $500 each; 
Mr. Holbrook of Boston, who recently 
visited here, very generously gave us the 
same sum. We have at last obtained a 
comfortable room, well fitted up. Qur 
audiences are of course very fluctuat- 
ing. Weare doing very well, consider- 
ing that when I came all the other socie- 
ties were organized, and in successful 
operation. Sunday evenings six reli- 
gious societies hold service at the same 
liour—pretty well for a population of 
2000! May they all do well, ant may 
truth and piety advance. ‘Tell Brother 
Clarke to keep on with Schiller’s letters. 
Thank vou for your kind letter. Have 
rot another subscriber tu the Messenger, 
and will soon send the money. All the 
Nos. now come regularly. — 

Your friend and brother, 
C. A. F 

* P.S. Dr. Channing's letter to Mr. 
Birney, has been published here in the 
‘Alton Observer,’ a Presbyterian paper, 
with very handsome compliments. In 
the course of his remarks, Mr. Lovejoy, 
the editor, speaks of the Unitarians as 
‘a class of Christians.’ Jt is comfort- 
ing to find one Presbyterian clergyman 
at least admit that we are Christians, 
even though he thinks we ase very poor 
Christians. IT gave Mr. L. Brother 
Clarke's lines, ‘ Viaduct over the little 
Conemaugh,’ which he also inserted. 
lle has struck off an edition of Dr. 

Channing's letter in Pamphlet form, and 
has busily circulated it. He sent a 
copy to all the members of the Legisla- 
ture of Missouri; two of them returned 
the copy in displeasure, and one fumed 
dreadfully. Mr. L. published both let- 
ters, and one of them was as funny a 
specimen of grammar and spelling as 
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heart conld wish. Mr. Huntoon has 
large audiences, it is said, at Peoria.” 


UnirariaAn PertiopicaLts.— 
There are four works devoted 
mainly to the circulation of Uni- 
tarian views of religion and mo- 
rality, now published in the U. 
States. Besides these, however, 
there are others, as the Christian 
Palladium, &c., which support 
the simple unity of God. The 
four to which we refer are : 

1. Tue CuristTian Examiner. 
—This is a well known periodi- 
cal, published in Boston every 
two months, containing about 
one hundred and sixty pages. 
This periodical, we venture to 
say, for depth and originality of 
thought, and strength and beauty 
of style, has not been equalled 
by any periodical in the Union, 
not excepting our Quarterly Re- 
views, $18 STeNtation is ulouge 
the whole civilized world, and 
articles have appeared in it which 
will last as long as our language. 
Dr. Channing’s articles on Mil- 
ton, Fenelon, and Buonaparte, 
were first published there. ‘The 
price of this periodical is four 
dollars a year. 

2. Tus Western MESSEN- 
Ger.—Our work, being a month- 
ly, comes next. Of this we will 
only say, that we intend it shall 
be printed on better paper. We 
hope to procure it by the next 
month, so that we shall not need 
hereafter to be ashamed of the 
looks of our little work. 

3. CuristiAn ReEGISTER.— 
This is a weekly newspaper, 
published in Boston. It is now 


edited by a friend of ours, whom 
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we know to be one who will sus- 
tain the character which this pa- 
per has acquired by long years 
of useful service. 

4. Curistian Moniror.—An- 
other paper printed in Boston 
every week, on a smaller sheet, 
and for one dollara year. ‘Ihis 
promises to be a very important 
and useful work. It+s very ably 
edited, comes cheap, and is full 
of interesting intelligence with 
respect to the progress of our 
faith in different parts of the land. 

It will thus be seen that we 
have a complete system of pe- 
riodicals, each differing from the 
others, and each adapted to 
meet the wants of some portion 
of the community. We think 
that our ministers, and others in- 
terested in our cause, should use 
efforts to bring all these papers 
into the houses of those to whom 
they are suited. We shall be 
glad to receive subscriptions our- 
selves for the Examiner, Regis- 
ter, and Monitor, and will see 
that they reach the publishers. 
They all can and should, be am- 
ply supported by the community. 


To CorrEesPoNDENTS.— We 
have on hand a letter from O. A. 
Brownson, for which we thank 
him. It shall appear in our next. 
A letter concerning Dr. Priest- 
ley, which was excluded from 
this number, shall also be insert- 
ed next month. Several valua- 
ble articles from Mann Butler, 
on Western History, are on hand. 
The Family Magazine, published 
in New York, a wide spread and 
highly interesting popular work, 
says in its last number that Mr. 


Butler’s articles during the year 
were of themselves worth the 
subscription price of the Mes- 
senger. We have also op hand 
an article upon “ Ripley’s Dis- 
courses,” which was too long to 
find room in this number. 


Errata—wWe have occasion- 
ally committed severe offences 
in the matter of errors of the 
press, but have hitherto judged 
it wise to let them pass by in si- 
lence, without drawing our rea- 
ders’ attention to them by a list 
of Errata. But in the article on 
Hennepin in our Febuary num- 
ber, one or two crept in of so 
whimsical a kind, that we must 
needs notice them. We will not 
stop to apologise to the writer of 
the article, but simply inform the 
attentive reader that when we 
told him that Father Hennepin 
“descended Fog River to the 
Bay of Puars,” we erred. Doubt- 
less fogs were plenty on the 
stream, but its true name is Foz, 
and the Bay of Puars is laid 
down onall maps Puans. More- 
over, though it was highly natu- 
ral for our compositer to sup- 
pose a Frenchmen might be 
named Toilette, yet the good 
priest mentioned in the first line 
of the article was really named 
Joilette. 


Another Daniel come to Judg- 
ment!—The following passage is 
from an article in the Weatern 
Presbyterian Herald, signed S. 
G. W. This writer usually de- 
lights the readers of that journal 
with historical anecdotes and 
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reminiscences, some of which 
are so inaccurate, as to induce 
us to doubt a little his pow- 
ers as an interpreter of the 
Apocalypse. For if he cannot 
speak of earthly things without 
blundering, how shall we believe 
when he tells us of heavenly 
things?’ However, this is the 
passage : 


“The Three unclean Smrits like frogs. 
Rev. xvi. 13, 14. * And I saw three 
unclean spirits like frogs, come out of 
the mouth of the Dragon, and outof the 
mouth of the Beast, and out of the 
false Prophet ,” &c. It is a matter of 
deep interest for us to understand the 
meaning of this prophecy, as it is now 
undoubtedly fulfilling in our ears — 
Upon careful enquiry | have become con- 
vinced that it means the prevalence of 
Infidelity in three different forms—Athe- 
tsm, Deism, and Unitartanism—and so 
we find it in fact ,at present. 
*‘In Protestant lands, Infidelity is as- 
suming, very extensively, the form of 
Unitarianism combined with Universal- 
tsm. ‘This is the most plausible species 
of infidelity, and hence it is said to come 
out of the mouth of the Dragon—the 
Deril himself. This view perfectly ac- 
cords with the opinion of the ablest 
writers upon the Prophecies, from New- 
ton to the present time, that Satan’s last 
mode of attack before the Millennium, 
would be in the form of Infidelity. We 
have all three kinds of Infidelity in our 
country at present, and they are making 
astonishing and systematic exertions, 
and meeting with surprising success,” 


We have nothing to say in re- 
ply to this learned criticism, ex- 
cept to recommend to 8. G. W. 
to read the following extract in 
his own paper from Baxter’s Re- 
formed Pastor : 


“Some ministers, by their bitter op- 
probious speeches of others, have more 
effectually done the devil service, under 
the name of orthodoxy and zeal for the 
truth, than the malignant scorners of 


godliness could possibly have done. 
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The matter has come to that pass, that 
there are few men >f note of any piety, 
but who are so publicly reproached by 
the other parties, that the ignorant and 
wicked rabble, who should be converted 
by them, have learnt to be orthodox, and 
to vilify and scandle them.” 





By the following notice in the 
Christian Palladium of Feb. 1, 
we perceive that Dr. Channing 
has addressed a letter of friend- 
ship to the Christian Connexion. 
We hope soon to see it, and shall 
acquaint our readers with its 
contents. We are very glad to 
hear and see that Dr. Channing’s 
health enables him to be so ac- 
tive with the pen and in the Pul- 
pit. We hope to see him one 
day in the Western Country, 
where he is well known and 
highly prized. 

“Dr. Channing’s Address.—We re- 
spectfully acknowledge the receipt of a 
long and valuable letter from Dr. Chan- 
ning, which we shall soon present our 
readers. It speaks in high terms of the 
Christian society—there liberty—their 
labours, and their zeal : also, describes 
what he considers defects among us, and 
recommends education in the strongest 
terms. It exhibits the usual strength 
and beauty of his writings, yet is not 
without defects; but as a whole, is an 
excellent article. We bespeak for it a 


patient, candid, a critical and faithful 
perusal. Editor.” 





Ic To SusscriBERS AND OTHERS.— 
We inform those friends who have asked to 
be supplied with back Nos. that we have 
not a copy remaining of the following 
months : September, October, and Decem- 
ber, 1836. We are also without any copies 
of Vol. I. No. 1. With the exception of 
this first No. we could furnish complete 
sets of Vol. I. to those who wish. If any 
of our subscribers do not keep their Nos. 
in regular files, and could send us any 0 
the above mentioned numbers by mail, di- 
rected “ Messenger,” Louisville, Ky., we 
will credit them 50 cents on their account 
for each copy so sent, and be much obliged 
to them besides. 





